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PREFACE 



• Careei* education is a priority in Delaware, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. Research, for Better Schools (RBS) is committed to the goal' 
of strengthening capabilities of state and intermediate service agencies 
to bring about career education progi^m improvement in schools in these 
states. One of the ways RBS staff contribute to this goal is to develop 
•knowledge resources which can be used by state and intermediate service 
agency staff who work with the scfhools. This booklet is one such re- 
source! It was prepared with the expectation that it would stimulate 
school staff to consider a wide range of student learning activities as 
they identify ways to improve their local career education program. 



INTRODUCTION 

f 

When U.S. Consnissioner of Education Marland introduced the notion of 
* * 
career education in 1971, he noted that Aany of its underlying ideas vere 

not new. For example, vocatipnal education prograins related education 

and work primarily by means of in-school trai|iing''f or specific job-entry 

skills; guidance programs helped students select cojirses that might be 

relevant to future academic and vocational pursuits; work-^study |>roferams 

brought learning experiences in academic and non-academic settings i^to 

relationship. 

During the 1970s, the U.S.iJQffice of Education provided support ft)r 
career education in the form of research and development programs and 
funding for' schools. The National I-nstitute of Education also engaged >^ 
in research and development work in career education. In response, locgl 
educators developed careei* education programs in their schools* 

In the nine years since norland's initial statements about career 
education, the concept has broadened to suggest that the school's role 
is to help students plan and prepare for future life roles/. .pn,e of which 
is the role of worker. Almost all schools s\ipport practices which bear 
relationship to this broad conception* of career education. As a consequen 
it is somewhat confusing to attempt to identify and bring order to the 
array of activities which define current career education practice in 
schools. 

^ In preparing thie ^i-esource booklet a number of national and-'f egional 
catalogues, reports, and"*' resource guides, which Include descriptions of 



secondary school career education programs and learning activities, were 
reviewed. The review process was contii^ed until a pool of- more than on^ 
hundred secondary school career education le^tniog activitiejs was identified 
(no attempt was made to evaluate their ef f ectiveness) , ' RBS sfeaff considered 

• « • . • 

different ways of defining categories within which learning activities • 
might be grouped. The best suggestion appeared to be tcf group them ac- 
cording to the kinds of career eduda^fon goals they most -likely gerve. A 
five goal category system seemed ^to work best. These categories are self 
awareness, career awareness, educational awareness, ec'S^nomic bareness, * 
and career '•planning and decision-making. Examples 'o£ * student learning 
activities grouped within each of the categories were presented to groAps 



ortc 



of ed^jcators with whom RBS staff work. ,The Categories were judged accept- 

■ - 1 ' ' ' , . ' ; 

able for school program planning ^flirposes. 

This res*burce. booklet is* divided into ^ix 'sections . The first f\ve > 
correspond to the goal' area , categories identified above. Zofih section 
includes a brief discussion of the goal area, and a sampling of ref)resenta- 
tiVG prac^tlces, -materials , and learning activitl^ for that goal area. 
Each sample ^earning activity is descritjcd in a one-page- format which in- 
eludes the naKie of the activity, a brief desfcription of its purpose ancj 

t 

process, the-^ appropriate audience, methods' eitfployed , and reference to the 

source of the activity, ' 
♦ 

The sixth section contains an annotated list of sources of information 
on career education activities (including those referenced in the one-page 
descriptions) , and a listing of national and local resource centers which 
can supply various kinds of knowledge about career education. ' 



^ — — — ^ ^ 

The concept of self-avarenesis incorporates goals related to: self--, 
understanding, miderstan4ing and getting along with others, and under- 
standing and directing p^sonal develbpment , Self-awar^eness learning 
activities are designed to enable students tO/ become more sensitive to 
their needs. Interests, and aspirations as a basis for, improving their 
participation career awareness, exploration, /and -preparation activjj-ties 
The kinds of le^arning ac'tivities students undertake to achieve goals -in 
this area include: ' ' ' - . ' ^ 

-assessing interests, abilities, and experiences 
s ' - clarifying attitudes and values j 

- .analyzing work and study habits • 
clarifying self-concept 

- testing perceptions 9f self on others 

identifying and developing coping skills ' 

- practicing self-asslssment techniques 

- practicing personal communication skills 

- exercising responsibility 

Self-awareness practices often take the«'f ollowihp, -f onns : 

- A/V Presentations , Films, video-tapes,-' and fllmstrips serve as a 
point of departure for self-assessment exercises and group dis- 
cussion. They are used to- introduce concepts ^nd provide models 
for conducting personal assessment. 

- Literature , The Study of literature has Iotir served as a, vehicle 
for promoting human undei^standing and clarifying > values , Short; 
stories, autobiographies, poettis, essays, and novels form t^e basis 
for self-^exploration and group discussion. ^ 
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Self "Assessment Exercises , VThese take two foii^ins: self-adminis- 
tered paper and pencil exercises and group oriented exercises tha4 
encourage verbal sharing* Both provide non-threatening oppor- 
tunities to analyze personal characteristics and learn self- 
appraisal techniques that can be used throughout life. 

- Simulations, Games, and Role Plays . These activities enable 
students to enhance- seM-understanding by trying on roles, verbal-^ 
izing values, and resolving interpersoilal conflicts in siinulated 
situations. 

- Small Group Activities . Task-oriented group activities provide 
opportunities .to practice commurrication and coping skills through 
working with others. ' A 

- Volunteer Work ; Performing a necessary service on a regular basis 
helps students to learn how they function in different real-life 
situations, and to develop responsibility and self-confidence, 

^ Volunteer work includes in-school activities, such as tutoring, 
"^assisting nursery or primary school teachers, or help^ijBfcR"vthe 
lunchroom or^ librarjr, and out-'of-school activities, s^fS^s working 
in a hospital or nursing home, participating in recycling projects, 
or performing of^^ice work for a community organization. 



Table 1 provides examples of self-awareness materials. It includes- 

I ■ 

rqprcsentat^ive self-awareness goais, examples of a variety pf inaterlaTs de-- ^ 
signed to achieve the goals, and descriptions of the mater-ials. The table 
is followed by severa 1 ■ one-page descriptions of representative sel£-awarene»s 
activities. • 
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Figure i. 



. SA>^PLE SE LF-AWARENESS MA-r-ERIALS 



soal 



Title 



Description 



To help students... 

recognize tiveir. values^ qoals , 
needs, motivation , personal 
characteristics and other con- 
cepts 6f self, ^ 



Carreer Insights and Self-Awareness 

Games . Houghton Mifflin. 

Grades 7-9. Teacher's c]u|.de, six ^ 

gaine guides, spirit masters, other 

materials. 



become awar^e of interests, 
.develop new interests, and 
finji ways to express, in- \ 
terests. 



improve skilirS in self-- 
evaluation and development. 



discover career^ and leisure 
activities in WTiich they can 
develop th«-r creative ' 
p6tential . 



r 



de^velop' a positive attitude 
toward self through an aware- ^ 
nes^ of their values, talents, 
and interests as the^y relate - 
to work roles 4 ; 



Making'^the .Most of Vour Talertts . 
Guidance Associates. ' \ 
Grades 7-12. Three, filmstrios, 
cassettes , teacher * s guide . 



A series of non-conpetitive aames encouraaes 
verbal sharing among stiudent's and involves 
them in various 'thinkina skills, such 'as' 
.^nalyzinqr problem-solving, vnluino, classi- 
fyinq, a nd deci^ion-makincr , 



Using the ffTmstrip presentations as? a ncipt 
of departure, students enoane in <5uch ac- 
. tivities as discussion, writinn about people 
and event's that have infliienced ther^ ^.n de- 
velopino an interest or talent, inviting ppn- 
Pie to speak to the class on h^w their •t.alents 
and career merqe, and conduct inc a ta len t s^hcv^ , 

-*C f ■ Z 
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Career Skills Assessment Program: 
Self-Evaluation and Development 

^ Skills . College Extrance Exam- 
ination Board.' 

• Grade level not specified: Exer- 
cise booklet, interpretive guide, 
response sheet , 



Students complete self-administered, naner 
and pencil exercises that introduce concept?; 
and information related to individual dif- 
ferences, chanqinc! personal characteristics, 
evaluating individual characteristics and^ 
understandina the results, and applyinrj in- 
formation about sel-^ to career opportunities. 



Self -Fulfillment; Becoming T;h e 
P erson Ypu Want To Be , The Center 
for Humanities . ' 
Grades 9-3 2 . ""hree slides carou- 
si:ls, cassettes or discs, teacher's 
guide. ' 



Going Places VJith Car e er Kducat ion- 
Language Arts Units - Roseville, 
Minnesota School Di strict- 
Grades 7-3. Curriculum units, teach- 
er's nuide , ' ^ 



Portrayals o'^ career djecisions nin^ yo^inc^ 
oeonle in the. slide Presentation serv^p as 
the basis far j^tudents to explore their own 
needs itnd valtses- Students narticip^te in 
valuinq)activitdes , ^ write a contract ^ath 
themselves about a change they woul;.^ liVts t^ 
make in the'ir lives, and conduct interviews 
and field trips . , 

Films, video tapes, stories and -poems are 
used to' introduce concepts and stirulato 
personal assessment and nroup discnissi ons . 
Topics include ^^a.l ues, interests , personal 
characteristics', significant others, .and 
intisrocrsona 1 rel at ionships . 

*i V ■ . ' _ __. 
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ACT-^TY; 'Emerson, Thoreau & Company ' ^ 

DESCRIPTION: Students read literature s^elections wKich help them identify 

conflicts that may result when individuals select career goals 

different from the expectations of others. Students coipient^rt a 

• ■ . - ' 

quotation from Emerson's Self Reliance ; "There is a tide .in every ^ 

man's education wh^ he ai;rives at the c^onvlction that envy is 

ignorance; thit imitation is suicide; that he must take himself for 

better, for worse, ap his portion." Students discuss their views 

concerning the kinds ]of people most in need of Emerson's message and 



how ^ch it is needed 



at their own school. Students read Waldeh and 



-discu&s Thoreau's reaions for going to . the woods.- They cite things 
Thoreak says people can do without (^nd" give reasons for their agree- 
ment or disagreement with each of these things, 

AUDIENCE : Grades 9-12 , - 

METHOD(s): Reading, discussion, personal investigation 

■For additional information see: "Maple Heights 'Equity Career -Education 

Program. Equity career education; Curriculum guide , p. 272. ^ 
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ACTIVITY ; \ Everything I Wanted to Know ' ^ • « ' 

DESCRIPTION:. This activity is. designed- to give students practice in 

identifying things, which they are able to do. Students ^iivide into 

groupa of. t^iree or f pur. Each^&tudent identif ier- abilities of ^ach 
*.*••" ^ ' ^ , • • ^ . 

' '.of the other students. ifl ifhe -group. A discussion se*ssion follows 

',. 

duiring which studfents share^ self-evaliiations and argue the met its 
- and ' liMtatioris of assessmetxts laade by others. 

AUDXENCE: Grades 10-12 ^ ' ^ . ^ 

>IETHOi(s): Small-group discussion, personal inve^t^igatidn 

* ■ ■■ ■ • V 

For additional inf onaation -see: - Cogent Associates. Working '4.t out : • 
'^ Secondary teacher's manual > p. 18. * ' ' v 



ACTIVITY ; -I Admire ^ • 

UESCRIP^riQN : In this exercise, students 'consider their choice of heroeg/ 

. heroin-es as -an indicator of * thej.r own qualities, traits, attitudes, anc^ 
ambitions. As a group, students compile a l:^st. of twenty occupational 
categories, ^uc^ a^ musicians, athletes, 'and cart^^isfis. ■ After the • 
list has.' been completed^ each student -.iden;: if les a hero/heroine in each 
categoi;y/.|ind summarizes his/het^ir^asoijs foi: each choice*! This is fol- 
" lowed 1^ small group discussions ijpi, which students ^hare th^ee or four 

^ i-- ■ 

of their heroes/heroines with: others. Finally, students attempt to 
derive souie '^I learned" statementSv f rom their own responses (e.g,, I 
. leat'ned that I value creativity and imagination; I enjoy competition), ' 



AUDIENCE : Grades 7-9 . ^ * . " " • 

1 ■ . ' \ . ■ . ' . 

METHOD (s) : Brainstorming, small-group discussion, personal investigation 

For additional information see: Pariaa City School District. A sourcfebook 
of activities^ for student guidange^ , ^,27. 



ACTIVITY ; Ideal Two Days - - . 

DBCCRIPTION ; >iThe purpose of this a.ctivity is to help students clatify 

''^what they want 6ut of life*. Students plan an ideal two-day period, » 
^. ,,\ili|ich ^ they may designate as taHng place at ,any time in the future. 

^^•'■'■'^ . ■ . .- ■ .■ ■ , ■ 

niey define what they would, do, . who^^V^ind wit h^ whom. The ideal period 
is described in any fotmat the student/ chooses * (e.g. , in a diary). 
Students retiiin-t,Jieir written account and revise it periodically. 
'They can refer -to, it when taking part in activities that involve 
planning how achieve what they want. * 



'AUDIENC^: Grades 7-9 

METHOD (s) : Scenario writing, personal investigation ^ 

For additional Infonnation see: Parma City School District* A sourcebook 
of activities for student guidance, p. 50. 



ACTIVITY ; My Magazine ' \" . 

DESCRIPTION: This activity is intended to help students identify their 
int]^rests, valuep, and needs; Each student designs a magaz^pe 
ifailored to his/her own interests.' The desi^ includes a title, 
coxnfer design, editorial, prof ile, advertising policy, , and brief 



oi«:line of the magazine's content (e.g'^, news stories, featu 

^ I ' ■ 

articles, photos, and cartoons)*^ 



AUDIENCE: Grades 9-12 



/ 




METHOD (6) : Scenario 'writing, personal^ invest;igatiori 

For additional info rma't ion see: Flynn, D.J. Models for career education 
i n Iowa , p. 53. ' . - 
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ACTIVITY : The Real J4e ^ 

DESCRIPTION ; This activity allows ' to dnaly/.c personal char- 

acteristics and 'capaWlities and identify ocj:upatioj:is f or which these 
traits are -appr^r late.' Each student constructs a, poster and booklet 
or^ "The Real Me." The poster m^y b'^ a hand-drawn cartoon featuring 
a special characteristic .or c^pabi^V^y' student, or it may be a 

. ' ■ . ■ • , ■ ' ■ I. . . ^ ' ^- 

collate of magazine clippings. ^ In the booklet, students tell about 
their likes and dislike^^, hobbies, and other information about them- 
selves. They al,so include' information -about family, cbmmunity, . and 
career roles they see for themselves. ^ ' * 

AUDIEN CE: Crlides 7-9. ' . , 

METHOD (g) : Personal iijfv^stlgation ' ^. ■ \ . : ' 

Adapted from: Flynn, D."j._ Models fpr. career education In Iowa , p. 23. • 

t 

3 . ■ ) 



ACTIVITY: Sttength Bombardment 

DESffRIPTIOtj> : In this activity ^ students g^in exper/ience in giving and re-^ 

' ' ' • '*■ " ' 

ceiving 'approval, ar;d, are helped tq see themselves in positivt ways. 

Students carry pencils and small pa^^^ paper as they mill around 
\ the room, talking with other students. * As two -students talk, each 
identifies the other s greatest} ' strength/J He or she then writes 
this on two pieces of paper; taping oub io the neVBon and 'the other 
to that person's name which is posted o^ the"wall. Students discuss 
their feelings about 'the experience^ difficulties* they may haye had 
in receiving positive comj^pnt^ openly, or in telling others what they 
like about them. Tliey try to suHHU^rize what they learned from the 
experience* « ' ^ 



AUnTENCE: Grades 7-12 



MF,THOD(s).i»Class discussion- 



For^dditional irtf ormatiOnf See : liebeisen , ' A. Peer pr ogram fo r youth , p. ^ 53, 
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ACTIVITY: This Is Your Life . , 

_ rn 

DESCRIPTION : This activity, is designed to help students realize that many 
influences shape one's self-conce>t , Students divide into small 
groups to discuss how the. expectations of others influence their' 
. seif -concepts • Als a follow-up, each group selects one or more of its 
meT^bers as the focus for a panel discussiofi These students share\ 

V ■ ■ . ■ V , 

ideas from each small grqup with the entire class as th^, discuss the 

/' 

questions, "What forces create self-iponcepts?" and,"lB At possible 

\ . * 

for ond's self-concept to change?'^ Student^ then div;ide into groups 
where th^y prepare skita tp illustrate experiences that lead to the 
formation of a ^elf-concept . Students may use incidents from their 

own lives if they wish. They may prefer to make cartoons or write 

* / - . 

^ • ■ ■ ■ . . - 

biographies illustrating the same theme, - 

AUDIENCE: Grades 9-12 

METHOD (s) : P(^rsdnal investigation, small-group discussion, role-play 

For additional information see: Carlspn, L, et al, gfelf-conce pt 
exploration. A career education resource guide , p. 6. 
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ACTIVITY : Tru§t J . ' 

DESCRIPTION* : This ^exercise is intended to promqte discussion concerning 

, ^ - * 

the nature and necessity ^f*^rust and to give students insight into ^ 
their ability to trust others. Student^ ar^ given a list of seven 

activities which include such things as^ ijiitate the crowing of a 

' • ' — ■ ■ / . • • 

ro5ster; recite a nursery rhyme; pantoi^iflie a very- sleepy person. 

brushing hi^/her teeth. Students number the. .item^dn the list from 

*one to sqvefi, fjom those they would feel most comfortable doing in 

front of a group to those that would fesult in the greatest dis- 

comfort, ' The results^ are tallied, and some students are- asked to 

perform their first choices. Discussion follows. Students consider 

the things they feel are ."safe" to do in front of others, in what 

^ ' way the^ ordering of the list is indicative of their ability to trust, 

and the relationship between trusting others and trusting oneself. 



AUDIENCE : Grades 7-9 1 ■ 
* 

METH OD (s) ; Personal investigation, class discussion 

For additional information see: Parma City School District, A sourcebook 
of activities for student guidance , p, 42. 
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ACTIVITY: Women and the World of Work 

— ~ ^ J 



DESCRIPTION: This exercise allows students* to examine their adherence to 




popular stereotypes and test the influence o^ new information on theii 
thinking. Students are given a questionnaire to completed. They then" 
• read factual data on female participation in the work force. A class 
discussion is held about information, with emphasis ,on understand- 

* ■ 

\ ing the way In which stereotypies influence what^ employers think they 
!'know" about w^men and what women workers think are their only jobf 
alternatives. Students are then given the questionnaire again. A 
discusslcm is he'id concerning differences in their shores beftween the 
two questionnaires, the way in which new information affected their 
opinions, and' how certain Information might affect their own job choices. 



rades 9-12 



METHOD (s) : Personal investigation, class discussion 

For- additional information see: Cogent .Associates * Working it out 
Seccmdary teacher manual , p. 28. 
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ACTIVITY: Work Values ' 

* ^ 

DESCRIPTION : This exercise allows students to eicplore their dvin v^ue v. 
system* by analyzing their reasons for engaging in recent work,./" 
activities. Students list ten work activities they have performed 
in the ' past tnojith. Each activity is thfc^ ^checked according to where 

( • . 

it fits into ten value column^'* (e . g, , was. the activity p-erformed for 
pleasure, advancement, reward, prestige, adventure, oi» social 
service? Was it performed out of friendship foj others who were 
involved, or to fulfill a personal goal?). Activities may be checked 
ii^ more than one column. Students then discuss, the values which , 
' seemed predominant. They should be helped to gain insight into 
possible future jobs that would appeal to them because of their 
particular value system. , • 

^UDIENC E ; Grades 7-9 ' ^ " . - 

"METHOD(s) Personal investigation, small-group discussion x , 

:- I 

For additional information see: Parma City School District. A sourcebook 
^ of activities for student guidance , p. 46. ^ ^ 
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. CAEIEER AWARENESS 



The concept, of career awareness^ incorporates goals that relate to: 

understanding careers ^nd life styles, relating information abo^^ careers 

, . *^ ' • . . ' ' * . ' • 

to information about self, and ^developing skills necessary for seeking, 

retaining, and advancTing JLn jobs-* In today's SQclety, young people who 

aire preparing to enter 't;he work force -are faced with, a^bewildering number 

of choices and lns\ifficient information upon which to make sound decisions. 

f * 

Career awareness practices are designed to assist students in this ^ 

* a • 

important task by providing them with ^periencfes in gathering and using 

I . . ■ 

information from a variety of sources t^^ learn about careers. The kinds 
of activities students undertake to achieve goals in this area include: ^ 

- locating, evaluating, and integrating information on careers and 
life styles ^ . ♦ . | 

relating abilities, valued, needs, and experiences to careers 

- ^nding out about! educational requirements for occupations 
acquiring job hmatdng techniques ^ . 

- developing interviewing skills ' 

- identifying and coping with sex-role stereotypes 

* \ ' * ^ ■ 

- observing work done in the community ^ . 

* ' * * 

V acquiring hands-on, work-related experience ' ^ 

Career awareness practices often take the following forms: 



1 



- Careers Fairs, Conferences . Representatives from different 

businesses and career areas provide information about tife qualifi- 
cations students need for entry and advancement in different fields •/ 
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Adaptation of this traditional practice include a series of 
thematic ' conferences, such as health careers or arts and humani- 
ties ^careers, instead of one general career day; or seminars and 
wprkshops that eticou^age interaction between students and employers^ 

Career Information $3^5 terns t Computer-assisted systems, such as* 
Timeshare's CJIS III or Philadelphia's VICS, and microform "files, 
siich as Occupatidnal UIEW Deck and PENNscript girye students access 
to up-'to-date, local occupational data for career exploration, 

Claseroom Speakers, Consultants > yhis is a popular practice for 
introducing students to a variety of adult roles and' life styl^s> ' 
Resource people who are active practitioners give students access 
to first-hand information abput careers ^nd leisjire^ pursuits, and 
allow students to ask questions and engage in discussions on the 
rewards and challenges of different occupations. ' 

r 

Exploratory Work Experience ^ Participants in programs, such as * 
volunteer ccfiinmunity service, cooperative education, work-study, 
internship, and mentcor&hip,' become involved in .on-the-job activities 
over an -extended period of time/ These experiences allow students 
to test their interest in a given career as^they learn about skills 
and on-t*he-job behaviors considered importam: by employers. ) 

- ^ ■ / ■ 

On-site Observation . Field trips and shadow days help students/ 
broaden their general perceptions of the working world, and discover 
career areas that interest them* In addition, fifeld trips often 
stimulate students-' desire for more intensive career exploration \ 
experiences. 

Parent ' Programs . Parents play a major role irf a student's careet 
choice. Practices, such as workshops and informational materials, 
can help parents become more- effective «in that role by suggesting 
ways that they mi^t facilitate their cftild^s growth toward career 
maturity. Common suggestions include: encouraging children to 
develop and pursue Interests and hobbies, to work as a volunteer or 
hold part-time jobs, to include career-related activities on family 
trips, and to analyze and discuss the fiatui^e and accuracy of career 
information presented ^hy the mass media, especially television. 

•* ' ■ :\ ' 

Printed- Sources , Ref r rence books, career briefs, pamphlets, and 
brochures are standard sources' of information about job requirements 
working conditions, employment trends, and salaries. 
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' '^k^^i^-.J^,^^^ examples of career--a0^reness materials. It includes 

representative career awareness *goals, examples of "a Variety of materials 
designed to achieve the goals, and descriptldhis of the* materials . The 

■ \ - > ■ ■ - ■ ' 

Itable is followed-by sev^al one-»page descriptions of. representative 



career- awareness activities. 
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Figure 2. 
SAMPLE CAKEER AWARENESS HATERIAL5 



Goal- 



Title 



Description 



Tb enable students to.,. 

become aware of a wide variety of 
carreer options. 



Ebcploring Careers . Educational 
Design^ Inc , ^ 
Grades 7-12. Fifty- two student 
worksheets in spirit master ' 
form, ^eacher's guide ..^ 



explore. a wide variety of occu- 
patio'ns within particular' in- 
terest areas. 



Xgxpo 10: Exploring Career In- 
llt^rests " Science Research A|sd- 
ciates . 

Grades 5-8. Fifty-eight games 
divided into 10 sets-. The teach- 
er's guide offers st^estions for 
J.ntegrating content Tnto existing 
coufaes. 



Activities are designed to be infused in' 
social studies r English, math^ science, 
foreign language, hcMne econoMr^s, and other 
cbutses. There' ^re individual and group 
activitierf^esigned for in-school and out- 
of --school settings. Included are role * 
playing, interviewing, playing and creating 
games , j o b shadowing and^ deb&ting activities . 

Activities often resemble suoh traditional 
games as bingo, cha^ad^s-, checkers, card 
games*, pusiEles, and pamtomine, but deal with 
^career titles, duties, places of employment, 
'talents or abilities, education and train- 
ing, and advantages and disadvantages of 
particular jobs . 



g:et a **feel" for the attitudes 
of workers in a wide range of 
jobs.- 



acquire realistic expecta- 
tions of work* 



identify skills needed to 
seclirc and maintain 
employment. 



Working , Studs Terkel . Avon 
Books: 

Grades 10-12. The teacher's guide 
makes this book adaptable to high 
school English, social studies and 
speech classes., 



Interviews with 133 ordinary" working people 
form the basis for. student activities. / Stu- 
dents read about people^, in' areas af interest. 
Discussi6j\ questions are designed to get stu- 
dents to think about how job situations might 
be improved. -There, is a section on "The Art 
of Interviewing" and students are encouraged 
to conduct interviews to gain new perspectives 
on work'ing. O^er activities include "w^ri ting 
poetry, role playing, and comparing views of 
Aristotle and St. Paul with those of a Tirne 
magazine essay on working. » 



Careertjipes . 
Grades 7^T2^r\ 



VcMillan 
Audio cassettes. 



Employed people talk in deipth about their 
occupations, telling in their own words "how 
it is" in the working world. 



Earning^a Living: 1 A Realistic 
Guide to Working . \ Newsweek Edu-- 
catxonal Division. 
Grades 7-12. Four 
cassettes or discs, teacher's guide 
and spirit masters. 



Topics include: assessing the employment 
[ield, writing resumes, selling oneself for 
Sspecif ic position^ behaving on the job, 
id planning for the future. 
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Figure 2. ( continuecl'/ 
SAMPLE CAFfiER AWARENESS HATERIALF. 



•Goal 

To enable students to.,. 

cope with job adjustment 
problems. 



Title 



Your First. Week on the Job . Guid-- 
ance Associates. I 
Grades 7-12. Two filmstrips, rec- 
oi;^f teacher ' s guide. 



Description 



I 



Comic style filmstrips show interactions be- 
tween people on the job, and point out fears 
^nd problems faced on a new job. Discussion 
questions deal with pps^ible resolution of 
problems . 



cope with job adjustment 
problems . ' - 



N3 



consider all career options 
despite^ traditional male and fe- 
male work role stereotyping. 



eliminate sex role stereotypi!'i<^ 
from their own -thinking about 
career options and becqme more 
realistic about their employnGnt 
opportunities and rights . 



Coping in the World of Works Prac- 
tice in Problem Solving . Rational 
Center for Research in Vocational 
Educatioif. 

Grades 11-12. Teacher *g guide # $tu: 
dent guide, filmstrips, cassettes, 
transparencies , 



Jobs and Gender . Guidance Asso* 
ciates. . f 

Grades 7-12. Two filTnstrips, cas- 
settes, teacher *s guide. 



Ex|)and3,ng Career Horiz^ons . . . Cur- 
ricul^m Publications Clearinghouse , 
Western Illinois University, ^ , 
Grades 7-12. Teacher's guide, board 
game, student materials for five 
f if ti^-minute activity-oriented 
lessons . 



'Students ar^ introduced to job adjustment 
problems, learn »a problem-solving approach, 
and apply pr6blem--solving to simulated 
situations. 



Film^trins demonstrate how attitudes toward 
seK roles are chanqing and emohasize the ir>- 
Dortance of finding a t^ersonallv rewardinn 
career regardless of traditional labels . - 
Activities include enaraing mass ipqdia for 
signs of breaKdown of sex barriers, role nla^'"*- 
ina -an interview with someone in « non-tra- 
tditional career, ^nd writina an essa^. 
cussion -rruQStiOns are directed toward ^ex- 
aminina the reactions of other students,^ 

Activities, include a role play of court nm- 
ceedinqs, a siniulation game, written exerc^isos 
drawihq , and discussion . 
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ACTIVITY ; . Art and Environment j 

BESCRIPTION: Students learn about the role of the art professions in 

environmental ittsferoveTnent • Art and architecture students from local 

universities work with junior and senior high school art teachers and 
f 

y ' , . ^ • « . 

students to develop a program that focuses on 'the environment in the ^ 

locale qf the school • Large group presentations, gmall group projects 

and field observations are employed. Related careers in architecture, 

sculpture, photography, graphic design, and film inaklnp, are explored • 



AUDIENCE; Gra4es 9-12 

METHOD(s) : Coimnunity^ resource people 

For additional inforinatiop see: Drews, P. Flight Plan , p. 116. 



f 
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/ i /k^^iVlTi i Bilingual Jobs in Government 



DESCRIPTION ; Students gather Information about U.S. goyernment and foreign 
service careeri'^^at require proficiency in one or more foreign language's 
From library refecence booksf each student sel^c-ts a government agency 
or department frotn which to obtain information conpernin'g the nature 
and location of job opportunities, qualifications for these positions p 
educational requirements » and salary scales. As information cotnes in, 
i-tr- is added to a chart that is shared with other students. 



UDIENCE: Grades 9-12 



fferHOD(s) ; Researth and repbart ' / 

For additional information see: Ohio State Department of Education, Career 
exploration cur riculum supplement for g rades Q" tiyroup,! )- 10, p. 79 . 
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ACTIVITY : Bilingual Jobs in Private Business 

DESCRIFTIO?^ ; Students become acquadnted with lafcal jobs requiring 
foreign language ' skills/ %t^ents identify businesses employ itig 
bilingual personnel by contacting .foreJLgn language instructors 
and other resource people. Students write letters asking f or^ in- 

; . , ^ 

formation about available bilingual positions. Information 
shared with the class. Students then attempt to' interest one of 
Che businesses in becoming the site for a field trip. During the 
trip, students learn about some of the job -responsibilities of 
. and skill requirements for bilingual personnel, ^ 

AUDIENCE : Grades 9-12 , . 
METHOD ( s) ; Research and irepbrt, field trip 

For additional informatign see: Ohio State Depart^ient of 'Education, 
Career exploration curriculum supplement for 'grades 9-10> p. 75, - 



/ 
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■ ' ■ ■■, . ■ ^ ' 

. ACTIVITY : Careers in Rpdio Broadcasting . . 

DESCRIPTION ; The underlying objective of this activity is to give high 
school students career exploration experiences through the operation 
of a radio station. The fetation is maintained by the school district, 
and completely staffed by high school students. Students research and 
write news reports ax^t public affairs programs, conduct promotional 
campaigns, plan and direct programs,, and perform on the air. In th^ 
course o^ develqping stories, students interact with many local agen- 
cies ^nd community groups. They also repair, maintain, and operate 

■ ■ ' ' * . 7 . 

broadcast equipment. • 



AUDIENCE; 



Selected students, grades 10-12 



METHOD (s) : Exploratory wqrk experience 

For additional information see: Stein, W. Increasing guidance; effective- 
ness through school-community coop^ation » p. 315. 
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ACTIVITY ; Colonizing the Moon 



DESCRIPTION ; This activity is designed to help students recognize the 

t . social iinpo;ftance of the work performed by people in a cotnnitinity . 

« 

Students are given the following, problem : * - * 

You are a leader of the United States Space Progratn. ' 
A bubble has been placed on the moon and an atmosphere 
created inside it. You must f lA a space ship with 100 
passengers • These must be able to make a colony on the 
moon that is self-sufficient • The crew is not a part of 
this 100^, Don^t waste space on the^^ship^ — everyone must 
be of importance to the success of the* colony • Fill those . 
100 spaces by occupation, ^ > * 

' •* • • 

Students brainstorm vital occupations, discuss^boices , and corny to 

agreement on how to fill the 100 passenger spaces. , 



AUDIENCE: Grades 7-9- 



METHOD (s) : Bra-ins.torming^ class discussion 



For additional information see: Flynn, D.J, Models for career educati on 
in Iowa , p. 70. ^ , 
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; ACTIVITY ; Connnunity Resource File ^ 
DESCRIPTION : Students learn about the nature of local jobs and employment- 
opportunities % as th^y prepare a list of sites which have potential for 
career expl'oration activities. During a course designed specifically 
.for this activity, students identify conanunity ^resources by interviewr- 
ing representative^ of local connnunity organizations, businesses and 
social service agencies • Students gain skills in interviewing and 
writing, and-^^ey provide the school with a valuable resource file. 



ERLC 



AUDIENCE r Grades 9-12 f 



METHOD (s ) I Survey 



For additional infonnation see: Conrad, D. Action learning it^ Minnesota » 
p. 31. 
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ACTIVITY: Cops and Robbers - 

DESCRIPTION ; The 'ptN:^se of this activij^ is to enable students to learn 
about careers in th^ criminal justice system. ■ The class divides into 
small groups. Each, group chooses to study one of four cSmponetits of the 
criminal justice systetn: law enforcement, prosecution, courts, or cor- 
rection. Stu(^ents learn about" careers by reading biographies, autobl- - 
ographies and other literature, and by interviewing and observing people 
on the^ job. Each group then analyzes its findings and prepares a report 
to the class. Each group also prepares a brief role play , to enact with 
the class • • ■ ■ ^ 



AUDIENCES Grades 9-12 



METHOD (s ) : Research and report, role play 



7 



For additional information see; Finn, P. Career education activities for 
s ubject area teachers^ grade s 9 through 12 , p. 31. ^ 
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ACTIVITY ;tr^ross Age Tutoring . 



DESCRIPTION ; Tutoring elementary school students helps hi^h school youth 
learn how to work with and ^motivate children. They also become more 
knowledgeable- of the educational process, and more aware of their gwn 
educational needs* In a social studies course entitled Cross Age Tutoring, 
high school students are first engaged in an intensive three-week orien- 
tation which includes sessions with the sdhool psychologist, elementary 
school teach6i;s and principals, a^d' social workers. Students meet with 
their tutees each day, Monday through Thursday. The Friday class period , . 
is devoted to sharing problems and successes in the tutoring experience. 
Students are encouraged to spend time with tutees outside of school — 
for example, going to a movie together--xn order to strengthen the • 
personal relationships. ' ^ 



AUDIENCE: Grades 9-12 



>CETHOD (s) : Tutoring 



For additional Information see: Conrad, D. Action learning In Minnesota , 
p . 4 . 
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ACTIVITY ; Itine^ries For Foreign Lands * 

DESCRIPTION ; To learn about the wcftk of travel agents, a one-week itinerary 
is' planned for a trip to a country whose language is being stud^ied. Each 
student visits a travel ag^cy, to obta^ information pertinent to planning , 
. a trip. Students select the country, cities, and points of interest to 
include in the itinerary^ Fictitious names are nised f or hotels but factual 

y ■ 

information is included about transportation, time schedules, and cost. 

I ■ ' . 

The itinerary is written in the foreign language. The activity increases 

/ 

students' facility in the language and increases their awareness of job 
opportunities for bilingual persSbnnel, . - - 

■ *. 

AUDIENCE ; Grades 9-12 

METHOD (s) ; Independent study * 

■ * 

For additional infonaation see: Ohio Sta.te Departriient of 'Education, Career 
exploration curr l culiiin supplement for grades 9 through 10 , p. 77. 
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ACTIVITY ; Learning About Occupations , * \ 

DESCRIPTION ; This activity is designed to help' students explore occupa^ 

■1 ' , ,. ' ' ' ■ ■ 

tions of their choice by contacting organizAtions and businesses and 

. , ■ 

by receiving resource materials. During the activity, students ex- 
perienqe various ways of leamin'g about Careers: reading, listening 
to cassettes, watching films, interviewing, and visiting places of 
emjyloyment. Students record all relevant information on an Occupational 
Information Chart. , i. . 



MjdIEN^: Grades 9-12 f** 
METHOD{s): Independent study 



For additional information see: Jackson, D.J. 
choice, p. 84/. 



Planning ah<e;ad for ^ career 
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ACTIVITY : Learning From Want Ads ^ 

DESCRIPTION ; Newspaper want ads are used as sources of \db information.,. 
Students learn the meaning of abbreviations and terms used in th^ ads 
and decide which areas of employment are most in d^iand in their own 
community. They discuss detailsthat are provided about the jobs that 
interest them, a^d record and c»ipj!^ informatipn in. the classroom. 
Students ^ndte^Jiow many of the were placed by agencies, and how 

9- ■ ' 

many by private employers. They contact both private and government^ 



placement agencies for iufonoation about' fees and- services. Generali- 
?atioas are drawn!-about the information that has been gatl^ered. These 
may inciuSe: the^ nature of available jobs, functions o^ job placement 
agencies, or factors--to be considered in applying for a job. 



AUP-IENCE: Grades 9-12 



METHOD (s>: Class .discussion, interview 

, " ■ . • ■ ■ ■. % . ■ ■ ' • - 

For add<^tional information see: HoffermaiT, L. "Using the want ads as. a 

teaching tool" Career Education Workshop , '^Vol. 5, No, 7. (March, 19^79), 



p. 5. 
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ACTIVITY ; Mentorship 

DESCRIPTION ; Studeuts learn about careers in an area of interest by re- 
* lating to an adult who works In that field. The adult and student ate 
linked in a one-to-one ''mentor'* relationship over ^ period of time. / 



/ 



The mentor becomes an advisor and teacher who provides the student/ 
with an inside view of his or her working life. For example, the 
mentoV might invite the student to observe work envifronments , and 
participate in work-related activities. The student tnight leatn 



about the interrelationship of career 



atv/] 



lifestyle and about denjands. 



re\<^ds and educational' requirements of the loentor's job. 



AUDIENCE ; Selected students, 'grades 7-8 , / r \ 
METHOD(s): Mentorship 

■ \ ' ' ■/■ , • ■ 

For additional information see: U.S. Office of Career Education, gareer 
ed ucation; How to do it; Creative approaches by local practitioners , 
p. 140. ■ ' ■ ' '\/ ' ' . 
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ACTIVITY: Music Makers , . ' ■ . 

DESCRIPTION ; The purpose of this activity is to help students understand 
the ways in which some adults derive plea^ura and employment from music, 
^oBkl JX^e^i^ef^^o is related to musfii: are^ l#yited to discuss the 

use of musical knowledge and skill in their jobs "and leisur^ time ac*- 
tivities. Guest speakers may include members of t5opular music groups, 

performers and conductors with symphcjpy orchestras, composers and ar- - 

I 

/rangers, band directors, music educators,, piano tuners, people who putilish 
and sell music, church organists and choir •^directors, music critics,/ 
manufacturers of musical instruments, musijd librarians, and people/in- 



volved In the reqording Industry. 



• • • ■ / 

AUDIENCE: 'Grades 7-9 • /' 

~ ■ . . ■ / 

METKOD (s) ; Community resource speakers / 

■ ■/ . / 

Adapted from an activity described in: Flynn, D.J. Modji^s for career 



education in Iowa, p. 57, J 
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ACTIVITY: Occupational Stereotyping y 
DESCRIPTION : This ac;tivlty involves students in a study of the ways in 
which advertising and television programs exhij>it occupational stereo- 
typing. Students discuss occupational stereotyping and are provided 
with some samples* They divide into small groups and select one of 

two options: studying occupational stereotyping in magazine and TV 

/' ' •' ■ ■ ' 

advertising or in TV programs. In either case, students collect 

examples^'-by way of clippings or narrative descriptions — and shar^ 

their/f indings with the class. For each example, students' suggest 

vaJ^ ±n which the stereotyping could be, eliminated. 



AUDIENCE: Grades lt)-12 



METHODts); Research and repo;:i 



For additional information see: Finn, P. Career education activities f or 
subject ar ea teachers, grades 9 through 12 , *p. 75. 
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ACTIVITY ; Reporting the News 

DESCRIPTION : This activity introduces students 'to the ran^e of occupations 

involved in producing a newspaper and afford^ them an opportunity to 

write for publication'* A local newspaper agrees to publish school news 

on a weekly basis. Som^ of its personnel serve as classroom resources, 

critiquing students* worjc and helping • them improve techniques. Students 

> 

visit the editor and are shown the operation of the newspaper business. 

' ■ ^- ■ 

AUDIENCE ; Grades 7-12 . . 

METHOD (s^;^ Field trip, cbmniunity resource people, research and report 

For additional 'infonnation see: Stein, W.- Increasing guidance effectiveness 
through School community cooperatio^ , p. 288. 
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ACTIVITY ; Sharing With a Parent or Friend 

DESCRIPTION: Students learn about, the world of work when they spend a 
day on the job with a parent or friend. This "shadowing" expferience 
gives students insights into social aspects of work, interdependence 

/ ■ 

of different kinds of jobs', skills people use on the job, and problems 
an^ rewards encountered in the woVk place,; 



AUDIENCE: Grades 7-9 



METllOD(s>: Shadowing 



For additional information ^ee: Stein, W, Increasing guidance effectiveness 
through school cdrnxnuni-ty cooperation , p. 251. 



t ■ 
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ACTIVITY ; Swim and Gym 

DESCRIPTION : Student volAiteers explore careers in pl^ysical education and 
/ ) 

recre'ation by assisting* instructors in a preschool recreation program. 
Student assistants are selected on the basis of retroramendations from 
t}«ir physical education teachers. Befor'e beginning their work in the 
nine-week program, students attend »a training session conducted by an 
early childhood specialist. 



AUDIENCE: Selected students, grades 7-12 



METHOD (s) ; Exploratory work estperience 

For additional information see: Drews, P. Flight: lylan , "^,^146. 

I 
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ACTIVITY: To Be A Teacher 

DESCRIPTION ; Students learn about various aspects of a isath teacher's 
job. After identifying actlvi^ties engaj^ed in by a math teacher, stu^ 
dents discuss satisfactions and frustrations of the job. They break^ 
into small groups to begin projects in which they tutor younger . students 
in math, teach one another advanced or unusual areas^of mth, work in 
pair^ tQ teach a segment of the niath class , or work as student aides . 



AUDIENCE: Grades 9^-12 



METHOD<s) : Peer teaching 



For additional inforxnation see: Finn» P. Career edueatioii activities for 
subject area teachers, grades 9 through 12 , p. '123. 

.■I - 




ACTIVITY ; Vocational BiggraEhies , ^ ^ 

DESCRIPTION : This activity is designed .tp develop students' writing and 
reading skills; as well as to help them become aware of the kinds of 
job^ people perform in their community. Students write vocational bi^- 
ographies of their parents or neighbors* Ttien, through the guidance 
(JepartmeTtt, they contact local employers and employees, to request in^ 
terview opportunities.'^ Using career Information from these interviews, 
students write additional vpcational. biographies. Students njay exchange 
' biographies with ,other students^ 



AUDIENCE: Grades 10-12 



METHOD(S) : Interview, writing 



For additional information see: Stein, W. Increasing guidance effectiveness 
throulgh school coinntt«iity cooperation, p. 268. 
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' ' EDUCATIONAL AWARENESS 



Educational awareness focuses on the interrelationship b,etween edu- 
cation and work. It incorporates goals that deal with relating career 
interests to general. pat terns of continuing education and/or training, 
and relating knowledge and skills ^icquired in school courses to those 
utilised in various occupations. It also emphasizes the role of con- 
tinuing education and training in job Advancement and professional growth, 
and the need to become knowledgeable about alternatiW ways of Acquiring 
and financing, education and training throughout life. The kinds of 
activities students undertake to achieve goals in this area include: 

- locating information on education and training programs 

- investigating alternative routes for reaching' educational goals 

- identifying ways in which academirc knowledge and skills are used 
in the performance of ,a wide range of jobs . 

- applying academic knowledge and skills to work-related tasks 

- exploring on-the-lob learning opportunities. 

Practices that schotjis frequently employ to promote student learning 

include: \ . \^ 

- Education Fairs, Conferences . Representatives from a wide range of 
private and public education and training institutions provide 
pririted information and conduct mini-workshops for parents and 
students who are interested in discussing specific questions. A 
series of conferences can be organized with representatives of 
community colleges, voc-tech institutions, small liberal arts 
colleges, large universities. Funding workshops inform parents and 
students of alternative scholarship, grant, and loan progjrams. 
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^ Educattonal Exploration . There are some programs that place high 
school students in college settings to exiiericnce the demands and 
satisfactions of undergraduate academic work- One example of such 
a prbgram is Project SEED, sponsored by the American Chemical Society. 
College and university chemistry pr«?fessors volunteer to serve a9 
preceptors to high school students during the summer be tweeen their 
junior, and senior year. Students audit courses, participate. 4-n la- 
boratory work, and confer with college counseling staff about future 
educatibnal and career plans. Some collfeges and universities spon- 
sor similar surame^r programs to. assist high school students who might 
not' pursue' a college education and professional career without 
special encobragen\i^nt . 

Field Experience^ Programs, silch as Action learning and Youth Partic^ 
ipation Projects, enablp students to see the relationship between* 
school and t^ork by giving them opportunities to apply knowledge and 
skills learned in the classroom to meaningful service projects in 
the coimunity* For example, students in Minneaj#] is participate * 
in a program called Te.enage Health Con^ltants, sponsored by a group 
of health clinics. After receiving special training, students make 
presentations; hold discussions and make video tafpes for other stu- ^ 
dent^^ and out-of-school youth. A health teacher reviews^ their work. 

- Information Files . In many cases the best way to find out about the 
educational requirements and opportunities/ for a particular occupa- 
tion or profession is to contact the appropriate trade *or professional 
association. These organizations are a source of information on types 
and levels of education*or ti^'aining needed, names of accredited ed- 
' ucational institutions, and sources of financial aid. The guidance 
office or career resource center generally maintain fileg of liter- 
ature obtained. from these organizations* Information about the ^' 
special programs', course offerings, admission ^requirements, ^nd costs 
of individual institutions in print, microform and computer formats 
also is included in these files. 

Interview , Family members, neighbors, and local merchants are used 
as sources of information about how people use math and communication 
skills, scientific principles, or knowledge of geography or history 
in the carrying out of their work In business as well as in the home. 



- Retired Tutor as Career Model , Retired workers are often eager to 
share their knowledge and experience with young people. They fre- 
quently have both the time ^d patience to assist students who need 
motivation, encouragement and even tutoring for success in school 
work; For example, a student needing help in geometry might be 
matched with a retired engineer. In addition to receiving help in 
geometry, the student can gain some valuable insights about 
engineering as a career. 

Table 3 provides examples of educational awareness materials; It 

includes representative educational awareness goals, examples of variety 

of materials designed to achieve the goals, and descriptions of the 

materials. The table is followed by several one-page descriptions of 

tepreseatative educational awareness activities. 
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Figure 3 . 

SAMPI,E EDUCATION AWARENESS MATEHIALS 



Goal 



Title 



t^escription 



To enable students to. 



select high school courses and 
reevaluate their initial selec- 
tions as interests chao9e^ 



gather information on a range 
of post-secondary education 
Options. 



Better Chdice^ Better Chance . 
Guidance Associates ♦ ^ 
Grades 8-9. Two filiastrips, 
cassettes, teacher's guide* 



Decisions y Decisions ^ Churchill • 
Grades 9-12. A IStm film. 



The filmstrip introduces ^^orr»ation "on dif- 
ferent high school programs through a croup 
of ^ seniors who talk aiK>ut plans thev^made 'iri 
junior high school and decisions thev even-* 
tuallv made during high schools / 



Focuses on training and education necessary .> 
for various careers. Pre- and post- viewing 
||a.scussions involve investigating' a wide range 
of post-high school alternatives including 
trailing programs, further education, niilitarv 
ser\rLce and others • 
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identify institutions that 
have programs acid charac- 
teristics suited to interests, 
abilities, and career goals. 



Which College For you ? Guidance 
Associates * * 

Grades 9-1:2- Two filmstrips, 
cassettes. 



Filmstrip deals with how to choose a college 
which will Tneet the needs of the individual . 
Young people describe their own Experiences 
■ in traditional and experimental prograirs, 
large and small institutions, liberal arts and 
specialized programs. 



become awaceJof alternative 
ways of getting a co^llege 
education. 



Different Ways to Go to College . 
Guidance Associates. 



Grades 9-12. 
cassettes . 



Two f ilmstrips , 



Exeunines work study programs, the transitional 
y^r and independent studv proqrams- niscusses 
innovative admissions proqrams, the role of two- 
year cDlle<|GS^ and domestic exchange/proqrams . 



identify ways in which aca- 
demic knowledge fand skills 
are used in the performance 
of a wide range of jobs. 



Career Education in^ the Aca de mic 
Classroom . Olymous Publishing. - 
A teacher * s handbook. ^ 



This book is deisigned tn eicplore t 
relationships between traditional 
ciplines and the concepts of caree 
It contains sugqestions by teachf^r 
tivities that relate clasf5rooni leafnina to 
careers , 



e various 
cademic dis- 
education . 
for ac- 



jinder stand iob-re;Lated 
applications of the tra- 
ditional subject matter. 



Career Education Activities for 
Subject Area Teachers; Grades 6-9, 
Career Educajiion Activities for 
Subject Area Teachers: Grades 9-12 , 
Abt Publications . A teacher *s ^ 



^ * handbook . 



These manuals contain activitio^jJt^V show 
career-related applications of traditional 
subject matter. Activities include role plavs, 
games, interviews* field trips, poll^, peer 
teaching, volunteer work, and independent 
study. 



relate course content to 
careers. 



Get ting Sta rted; A Guide to Writ- 
ing Your Own Curriculum > Lewis- 
burg , Pa . Central Susguehanna 
Intermediate Unit. A teacher's 
handbook. 



This four-^volume compedium contains nearlv 
500 classroom activities .desianed to meet 67 
career education 'goals- , 
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ACTIVITY ; Building A Trophy Case 
DESCRIPTION ; Students in a math class are able to apMy math skills to the 
/construction of a trophy case which is needed by the school. '^The clags 
divides into groups to study |:rophy" cases, draw plans ^ price materials, 
and estimate costs. Each phase of construction and finishing is care-* 
fully studied. Much use. is* made of resource^people. and %small trips to 
shops or to the vocatipnal wing at the high school. >!any professionals 
" including a draftsman, lumber yard worker, cabinet maker, and, glass 

\ 

cutt-ar, are consulted during the construction project. 



AUDIENCE: Grades 1-9. . (. 

• • -.7- 

METHQD (s) : Field trips, community resource people : ' ^ _ 

FblSyadditlonal infonpation see: Stein, W. Increasing guidance effectiveness 
tnrou^h school commuhity cooperation , p. 161. - 



> - 
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ACTIVtTY ; Let's Form A Company 

DESCRIPTION ; This is an interdisciplinary activity that enables stiidents 

' . ' ■ . ■ /' 

to see how knowledge and skills learned in a variety of subject areas / 

■ • ■ • ^ ■ ■ V , ' : i 

relate to the operation of a small business enterprise. Students forral, 
a company which produces and markets ring toss games. All student's are 
involved, with each class covering some aspect of the company's operation. 
For ex^ple, "^he games are produced in industrial arts, marketing is 
planned during English periods, an advertising jingle is written by 
music student^f ' ads are prepared in art class, and science classes 

. ■ " ■ ■ f ' ' • ' . 

research the materials used in the gamesj. 

. AUDIgNCEj Grades 7-9- • - ""i 

METHOD (s) ; Siraulation ♦ - ■ 

• \ ■ ♦ ■ 

For additional information q^feef Stein, W. Increasing guidance effectiveness 
through scTiool coirantmity/ cooperation , p. , 
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ACTIVITY; Math in the Hoine 



DESCRIPTION ; This activity he^ps students r^ate basic mathematical skill 



to work involved in maintal/ning a^liome* E^ch student designs three 
different househol(^ ma^ag^tnent projects which involve researching 
specific areas of nom^aking such as baking, electrical wiring, main- 



taining a savings account, budgeting or painting. Students who choose 
budgeting, for example, |alculate hypothetical finances for one year 
by computing n^oney earned, money spent, income tax payments, and so 
forth. Students must explain each project step by step and write at 
least three math word problems that ^are linked to each project. 



AUDIENCE : Grad^r"7^1 2 



METHOD (s) : Research and report 



For additional information see: Finn, P. C areer education activities 
for subject at^ea teachers, grades 9 through 12 , p* 139. 




ACTIVITY ; Math On fhe Job 

DESCRIPTION: Friends, relatives and coiriinuaity people serve as resources 

in a study of the ways in which mach skills are used in local occupations. 
Students divide into* four groups^ two of which brainstorm questions to 
be us^d in interviewing parent4, neighbors and relatives. \The other two 
groups brainstora questions Ao be answe^red as students observe workers 

on the. job. Questions are/fdesigiied to help students identify whether fche 

* / 

individual being interviewed or observed uses math skills on the job: 

and if so, the kinds of/ skills and their purposed. As students 

/ '■■ ^ - " . ■ ■ * ' 

complete their interviiews and observations, the results are rea^ to the 

class and tabulated on a chart. ^ * 



AUDIENCE: Grades 6-«S 



METHOD (s) ; Interview, brainstorming 



For -additional inf ormation see: Finn, P. Care er educntloi< net ivi t ies for 
subject area teachers, grades 6-'9 , p. 149. • . 
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ACTIVITY ; News Broadcasting 



DESCRIPTION ; The purpose of this activity is to relate coininunlcation skills 
developed in English class to selected newscasting occupatl^s. Students 
tour a locaX radio or TV station. After the tour^ they alternate in , 
performing participant and viewer roles. Participants work in teams to ^ 
plan, develop, and produce a newscast with a tnaxiinuin length of 15 minutes. 
Viewers evaluate what is produced. Participants -select the news, edit, 
write scripts, operate camaras, produce, and present the newscast. The 
unit lasts two to three weeks;, at the conclusion, students analyse what 
they have learned. \, 



AUDIENCE; Grades 9-12 

MEXHQD (s) ; Field trip, simulation 

For additional Information see : Finn, P. Career education activities for 
subject area tgachers, grades 9 through 12 , p. 109. 



\ 
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ACTIVTTf- :- Polling the Public 

DESCRIPTION : Students apply the concept of saropliq^ in order to learn 

how poll takers conduct polls. Following a background discussion of 

" ■ ■ ! ■ ■ 

the sampling process, the class breakp into sinall groups. Each group 
develops and administers a poll durixj'g the following week and a half. 

Students develop questionnaires and' c^ollect sample data. Then they 

• / 

I - • ■ 

convert the data to percentages and ^raph the results. They disctfes 

/ ' ' ■ _ 

what they learned about careers in poll taking and statistics. 



AUDIENCE: Grades 9-12 



METM(s) : Survey 



For additional information see: Finn, P. C areer e ducation ac tivities for 
subject area tea chers, gr ad es 9 throu gh 12, p. 159. 
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A CTIVITY ; Role of Writing in the World of Work 

• DESCRIPTION ; ^Distinguished representatives from business,^ndustry and the 
professions illustrate the ways in which writing skill's are used in their 
occupations. They tell students aho^t the skills needed in entry level 
jobs, the importance of good writing skills in attaining job advancement, 
and thB problems created by poorly written communications. The resource 
people may include the treasurer of a depar-tment store chain, the equal 
opportunity director in municipal government, a medical director of a 
doctor's dllnlcf sm attorney, or an officer of a large corporation. 



AUDIENCE: Grades 10^2 



METHOD (s) : Community resource speakers 

■ .> . f 

0 

For additional information see; Barrel! , B, K ol o oj^ writinjf^ i n the world 
of work. - ' r- - — 




) 
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ACTIVITY : Setting Up A Nursery School 

DESCRIPTION: Tliis activity allows students to apply what they learxi about 
child development in the classroonuto a r&al life getting. After 
studying the characteristics of preschoad children, students visit 
a nursery school. They obtain infonnatiQ|j^n the planning and operation 



of the school, and observe the behavior of the children. As a culminating 

• . <r 

activity, students set up their own one-day nursery school. They plan 
games, learning actlvi^es, entertainment and refreshments , 

i . ^ 



, AUDIENCE: Grades 9-12 
— — -y 

>METHOD(s): Simulated work experience 

■ ^ f ... ' . . 

For additional information see: Stein, Increasing fiuidanc e eff ec tivenes s 

through school ccinmunity cooperatlo ny p. 154. ;^ 
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^ ECONOMIC AWARENESS 

This element o£ a career education program involves understanding how 
the economic system operates and acquiring skills needed to function with-- 
in the system. Individuals play a number of different roles within the 
economic system — consumer, producer, manager, service-^provider entre- 
preneur, and stock holder. Economic awareness activities help students 
become aware -of thege various, roles and how they are interrelated. The 
kinds of activities students undertake to achieve goals in this areal^ in- 
clude: 



completing IRS tax statements 



comparison shopping 

- preparing budgets s ' 

- analyzing alternative economic policies 

- deslgnitig strategies for ntarketing a product' or service 

/ ■ ' * 

- debating economic Issues 

- inv^^stlgatlng investment opportunities 

Economic awareness practices often take the following formgt 

% ^- Conference Telephone Calls » This technique has been used to enable 
students to interview ^authorities on topics rela*ted to their course 
work. It. has been used effectively to tap reso.urce people on the 
national level.. For example, Milton Friedman was interviewed by 
one group of students. It has also been effective in involving 
individuals who could iK)t take the time to visit a school. In one 
community the local Chamber of Commerce compiled a directory of 
' people who' agreed to participate via the telephone* The Chamber 
also financed the cost of the additignal telephone service. 

- Debate , Many economic issues are natural debate topics. Used as 
a culminating activity in the study of such topics as government 
regulation, union representation, tax policy, and advertising 
practices, debate provides^ focus for student research. Use of 
community resource people as consultants and judges can serve to 
elevate the level of the debate. 

1 



- Entrepr enuership , Students gain fir%t-hand knowledge of^^o^iness 
practice by forming and operating a company. They chooses a pro- 
duct to manufacture or a service to offer, elect officers, sell 
.stock, keep^ books ^ map out marketing plans and produce, promote, 
and sell their company ^s products or services, "tliis practice some- 
times doubles as ;a fund-^ralsing project • It can also be set up as 
- an extra-curricular actKrity under the isponsorshlp of .Junior Achieve 
ment , ^ Inc . / \ 

Games and Simulation^ , There are a number of commercially produced 
games that give students hands-on experience with budgets, invest- 
ments, consumer decisions, stock market transactions, and financial 
management. 

" Resource Speakers, Consultants . In ittost communities there are bank- 
ers, business people, union representatives, and govertment official 
who are willing tQ $hare their expertise with students • For example 
Junior Achievement, Inc. provides cons^iiitants for classes studying 
economics. V 



Table 4 provides examples of economic awareness materials. It en- 

* • I 

udes representative economic avaren^-ss goals, examples of a variety of 
tcrials Resigned to achieve the goals, and descriptions of the materials 
The table is followed by several one-page descriptions /6f representative 
economic awareness ^tivities. • ^ 

.4 
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Goal 



To enable students to. 



Tigure 4, 
SAMPLE ECONOIIIC AWARENESS ?1AT£RIALS 

Title 



I: 



Description 




clarify b#sic economic conce 
such as: how the supply of 
the deinand for certain skill 
affect wage le%?els, and wha 
factors influence value, an 
therefore the price of a iJJfo- 
duct or service* 



learn how to deal with problems 
of personal econoinics^ such as 
credit/ contracts, interest rates, 

budgeting and buying. 



understand important econoiDic 
concepts , such as how each part 
of the economic system is de- 
pendent on the activities of 
pother parts, how group demands 
can cause indiividuals to modify 
their behav/or, the .uses of 
power^ in effecting group de^ 
mands and ccXllective^goals.^ 



An Economic Primer: $$$ to 
Donuts > Prentice-Hall Media, Inc. 
Grades 10-12- Four f ilmstrips, 
cassettes, gait^s, teacher's guide, 
studen^ materials. 



Consumer . Western Publishing Co. 
Grades 7-12. A simulation game. 



Economic System 
ing Co. 
Grades 




Topics covered include: ••Wha^ is Money", 
■What Things Cost", "Who Earns -What and 
Why**, and "The Distribution of Money" . 
Activitifes include games, debates, essays 
and research reports.. 



Western Publish- 

i 

simulation game. 



Players compete, to get maKinui^ pleasure for 
their purchases and minimut" credit charges ^ 
Ranc^OTT' events such as doctor's Ibil Is appear 
I unexpectedly. Play emphas'ifees /decision-makina ^ 

strategic thinking, soi^e bargaining. 

— , . — . — . — ^ — . ■ . p — ■ — . — — ■ 'f - -- - - — — — - — - — — — — ^ — 

Players take the roles of r.aniif acturers , ^ 
workers, farmers, and mine workers . The 
object of the game is to make a profit - 
and maintain a high standard of livincf. 
Players make decisions -about how much' to 
buy, sell; produce, and consunie, and' at' 
what price. ; ^ " ■ 
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ACTIVITY ; Dow, Jones and Einstein 

DESCRIPTION : Students investigate various aspects of the , financial world 
by studying the nature of banking, brokerage a«d accounting careers and 

by using imaginary money to "invest" in the st^ck market. Students 

■ - ■\ 

divide into small groups,* each of which visits, 'Writes^ to, or re- 
searches a different financial institution, such ks a savings bank, a 
commercial bank, or a stock brokerage fimt. Each goroup develops a lis 
of questions for obtaining information about the typW of jobs and^ 
.services the institution provides, and the skills reqiUredl f or these 
jobs. After information is collected, it is shared with the ^lass. 
Concurrent with' these activities, each student is given $1,000 to 
"invest" in stock, with no two students investing in the same company^ 
They determine the prices of s^ock, calculate tlie number of shares they 
can purchase, and keep a record of price changes. At the end of one 
month, they calculate tbeir profits and losses. Student.4 then 'disDuss 
how ■ much njoney -would have been made or lost, and how much money would-- 
have been made had the $1,000 been deposited, in a savings account . 



AUDIENCE : Gr^s 7-9 . V - , , 

METHOD(s): Research and report, simulaCion • 

. ^ ' 

For additional information see: Finn, P.' Career education activities for 

subject area teachers, grades 6-9 , p. 143. 
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ACTiyiTIY ; Inventing the Future \ 

P 

DESCRIPTION ; This exercise provides students with an opportunity to apply 
their understanding of technological change, to their future roles as 
"producers** in the economic system. Students work in small groups to 
brainstorm the consequences of certain technological changes on future 
employment opportunities. Students identify th|*^e occupations invented 
and three more made obsolete as a result of the change. Groups then 
share their ideas with the whole class, iii order to reach a class con- 
sensiis On new and obsolete occupations. The extercise closes with an 



open--ended discussion of the futute students would • like' to see. 

■ . . . . i. 



-AUDIENCE ; . Grades 10-12 ' , , . ' ■ • ' / 

METHOD (s) : Brainstorming, class discussion 

»■ * ♦ ■ ' ' ' ' 

For additional information see: * Cogent Associates* forking It out: 
Secondary teacher ^s manual , p, 30. 
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ACTIVITY ; Junior Achievement (JA) . . 

DESCRIPTION ; High school students, under the guidance of adult volunteers 

* * 

from the business community, gain first hand l^noyTe^e of business 

practice by forming and operating a company. Each group of approximately 

> ■ , * 

20 Students function^ as a .small bu«dness during the school year. Groups 

meet one night a week for two* hours in order to: 

. choose, a >^roduct to manufacture or a service to offer, 
I sell stock, , . . ^ ' • 

. elect officers, 
^f*^ ^ • keep books and map out marketing plans, 

. produce, promote and sell their company's pfocjucts or services. 

At the enfttTj^the school yeer they liquidate their company and return 

...^^^iginal investment plus dividends to stockholders. 

* • » 

* ■ 

AUDIENCE ; Grades 10-12 \ 
METHOD (s) : Exploratory work experience 

For more information contact: 

. Junior Achievement, Incp . \ i . 

5505 Sunner Street 
Stamford, CC^NN. 06901 ^ 

- Your local. Junior Achievement director. 



ACTIVITY:. Labor-Management Negotiation 

DESCRIPTION ; This activity is intended to promote student awareness of 
labor management negotiations, with and without labor unions. During 
a study of the Industrial Revolution in 19th century England, students 
divide into three groups and assume the roles of : 

^>*^capitalist-i^anagers of a set of factories in 19th century. Fnpland, 

. members of a labor union attempting to acquire better working' 
conditions , 

. independent workers in the same , factories . 
Management\and labor unions negotiate demands and counter proposals. 
1^ Members of the union try to convince indep^enderit workers to join the 
union^ Independent workers decide individually .whether to join the 
union or to bargain on their own. 

♦ 

AUDIENCE: Grades 9-12 ' 

^_ » 

METHOD (s) : Role play l , ' ^ . 

For additional informatiion see: Flynn, D.J. ftodels for career education ; 
in Iowa , p. 58. 
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ACTIVITY t Migrant Workers 

r « 

DESCRIPTION ; The purpose of this activity is to give students insight into 
the nature of discrirnination and the importance of laws and regulations 
dealing with equity in employment. Students read Th e Gr apes of T^rath 
to identify and discuss discrimination against ^iiiij2;r ant workers. Students 
' see a f ilmstrip on migrant farm workers. They do research and collect 
data on legislative changes made to create better working conditions for 
Ipigrant workers. Tliey write short . essays contrasting the situation of 
the migrant in Grapes of Wrath with^'tfRe legal situation existing today. 



AUDIIiNCE: Grades 10-12 



METHOD(s) : Research and report 



Foi^dditiona'l infor-mation see: Maple Heights Equity Career Education Program, 
.- Equity i^areer education: Curriculum guide , p. 268. * 
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ACTIVITY : Money, Money, Money 

DESCRIPTION : Local financial institutions serve as resources to students^ 
learning basic principles of finance. A bank and a savings and loan 
association each send a representative to school to answer student 
questions on a variety of topics related to banking and investBient. 
\ Students visit the two institutions. Interview people in related careers, 
follow stock prices for an eighth-week period, and play a simulation game 
in whieh they function as stock brokers. 



AUDIENCE : Grades 7-9 ' 

ME THOD (s) : Guest speakers, field trips, interviewing, simulation 

For additional infonnation see:' Stein, W. Increasing guidance effectiveness 
through school community cooperation , p. 71. ("Project Business") 
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ACTI VITY; Peanuts for Profit ' 

DESCRIPTION : This activity enables students to understand the b.islc economic 
prirkiples and financial responsibilities involved in the c'onduct of ' 
business. A local bank agrees to lend rioney to students in a social 
studies class so they might operate a small business enterprise for 
a designated period of time. The class decides to sell peanuts at . 
^^flain school functions such as athletic events. In the process, 
students experience buying and selling, making profits and losses, 
borrowing and returning monev. and making decisions concerning finance. 



AlIDTJ^NCE : Grad es. 7-9 
METMODCs) : Simulation 



For additional information see: f^ein, W. Jj]C£ea_si. n p. guidance e f ^ e c t i v t-^n e s s 
th rough school communi ty cooperation, p. 149. . ~ " 
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ACTIVITY : /Project Business * 

description! I In order to give youth the opportunity to learn about the 
economicsysteni from people with first-hand knowledge, business people 
from tUe upper levels of ^management spend one day n W4-*ek in 8th and 5th 
grade social studies classes. They m^yn: each , participate in discussions , 
or assist with curriculum development in areas such as money and banking, 
supply and demand ,r consumerism, and choosing a career. 



AUDIENCE : Graces ,8-9 



^METHOD (s) : Community resource persons 



For additional information contact: 
, Junior Achievement, Inc. 
5505 Sunner Street 
Stamford, C0NI4. 06901, or' 

. Your local Junior Achievement director 
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ACTIVITY ; Wage/Price Spiral . \ / 

DESCRIPTION : This activity enables students to learn about the effects of 
union activities on wDrkijig conditions, and on consumer prices. Students 
divide into groups, each one selecting a large natioiial union to study, | 
They write letters, interview union members, and engage in other forms 
of research to ascertain the benefits that unions have obtained for 
workers during the p^st 20 years, as well as the effects t-hat higher 
^ages have had on consumer prices. Groups report their findings to the 
class. Each group then prepares a list of consumer products that ar^ 
affected by a rise in steel prices, and a chart which illustrates the 

■ \ ^ 

cycle of higher prices causing demands for higher wages, which in turn 
J.ead to higher prices. 



AUDIENCE: Grades 9-12 



METHOD (s) : Research and reporC 



For additional information see: Aroilstein, W. Career education teacher's 
^. ^guide , p. 148. $ 



CAREER PLANNING/DECISION-MAKING 

/This eleinent of a career educatioti program involves goals related to 
understanding the need for. career planni-ng, acquiring skills in planning 
and decision-making processes, and accepting rest^onslbllity for thc^ out- 
come of decisions. In a rapidly changing society, it is important that 
young people be prepared to think beyond the ^selection of an occupation 
to the concept of career planning as a life-^long process that applies in- 
fona^tion about personal characteristics, and educational, career, and 
life style options, to lifo/career goals. The kinds of activities that 
students undertake to achieve goals in this area include: 

- explorin^lparious decision-making strategies s% 

- practicing decision-making skills 

- interpreting and appl:^ing information about self to career deciisions 

- ideiftifying people and ey.ents that i-nfluence career plans 

- , formulating tentative career plans 

- anticipating the consequences of career decis"ions 

» ■ 

Career planning/declslon-making practices often take the following 
forms: 

- A/V Presentations . Films and filmstrlps ^nhance student under- 
standing of both the process and outcomes of career decisions. The 
vicarious ex^^erience these media provide can be effective in demon-- 
stratlaig the value of examininp, alternatives, weighing possible 
consequences, and reassessing tentative decisions. The teacher^s 
guides and student workbooks which often accomiiany audio visual 
materials suggest activities that allow students to apply what they 
•have learned to their own situation. ^ v ^ 

- ^ Games and Simulations . Games generally involve decision-making 

and feedback. Those designed to promote career planning also en=- 
courage students to experiment in developing effective decision- 
making strategies and to weigh the consequences of alternative 
career decisions,* ^ , 
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^ - Guided Self -Instruction . Generally, the basic componant of a self- 
instruction froj^ram in career plannflnp, is a workbook which leads 
the? student through a series of carter planning steps. For example, 
the Career Planning Program (CPP) developed by the American College 
Testing Program, includes a booklet entitled "Exploring: You , and 
Your Career." This is a student ^s ©uide for career/self --exploration 
and planning. It includes various checklists and_activity guides to 
introduce students to basic career development concepts and career 
planning resources. The same booklet can serve as the basis for a 
nine unit xDini-course in career planning. 

-* Interactive Computer Systems . Interactive computer--based programs 
for career planning are designed to guide students through a decision- 
making process and monitor their progress. . A well-known example is 
System of Interactive Guidance and Information (SIGI) , which is in- 
tended for older high school and adult populations. A lesser known 
example Is the DISCOVER system, which is intended for use by students 
in grades 7-12. , 

Table 5 provides examples of planning/decision-maklrrg materials. It 
includes representative planning/decision-making goals^ examples of a 
variety of materials designed to achieve the goals and descriptions of the^ 
materials. The table is followed by several one-page descriptions^ of 
representative planning/decision-making activities. 
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Goa l 

To help students* ^ 

examine their own career prior- 
ities and begin their own ca^ 
rder plans. 



Fiqure 5 . 

SAMPLE (5aR£ER PLANNING/DEC IS TON- MAKINa. ^mTERIAj^ 
Title 



DescriptioTi 



\ 



Disn^'s Career Planning Program . 
Walt Disney Educational Media Co. 
Grades 7-12 . Filnistrips , cas- 
settes , duplicating masters and 
teacher's guide. ' ( 



* 



Disney World -serves as a microcosm of the 
world of work for^four hioh school studente 
who 'are taken behind the sc^qtfi^s at the nark 
and resort conmiuhity. Topics coverer^ in-* 
elude: Why Career Planning . How Careers 
Influence Life Styles. How., to Begin Your 
Personal , Career Plan. -Career Clusters: Under- 
standing, the Ont4ons<, After each filrrstrip is 
shown, students are given a worksheet to 
complete. * . 



learning a d^^cision-making 
process. 



Career Decision-Making . Coun-" 
seling Films, Madison , Wisconsin. 
Developed by John Krumboltz, A 
16imn , Film. 



This 27-minute sdund film orovides instructions 
in an eight-step decision-^makina orocess. It 
shows how a groun of hiqh school students learn 
a decision-^makiafi process throunh individual ■ 
and crrpUD counsellina. 



develop d,ecision-making skills, 



,3 



Deciding ■ (gre^des 7-9) and De- 
cisions and Outcomes (graces 10^12) 
College Entrance- Examination Board. 
Student te^t and Aiea'cher * s guide . . 



develop systeniatic explo- 
ration and decision-making 
skills. 



E xpl or in g C areer D ecision-Making , 
McKnight Publishing , 
Grades 9-12, Developed by Ap- 
palachia Educational Laboratory. 
Student text and workbook, teach- 
er' s/counselor ' s guide.^ nine f iljp::^ 
strips with cassettes. » ' 



Activities focus on examining an^ clarifyinn 
Personal values and goals, identifying anr^ 
creating new alternatives, and rraking- rieci s i^'^rs 
based on consideration of alternativpR anr^ 
values . Students practice makina .decisions 
through simulations, role p;iayinq, written 
exercises , and discussion - 

» ™ — — ' • 

Students identify their nersonal aoals, learn 
and use a decision-makinn strategy , identify 
desired career activities on the l^asis in- 
terests and'^ experiences , and forrr^ulate* a ten- 
tative car'eer^ plan throuqh which thev can r^opt 
their gaal$. 



analyze decisions and the 
decision-making process - 



D ecisipn-Makiqj^ for Career D e velop- 
ment . Science Research Associates , 
Grades 7^12. Four audio-tapes, 
student response books 



The audio tapes Drovide the directicfns for 
nine role-playino sessions which „i n^?ol ^re stu- 
dents in a ^irariety of decision^rrtakinf*? sitiiat^nr^ 
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ACTI VITY ; After Hi gb School . 

QESG^IPTIOK; Thi;s exercise is designed to give students practice in 



decision-makitig and to help them understand the value of planning. 
Students are to imagine that in their last year of high school, they 
are suddenly forced to leave school -and be entirely on ^tj[ieir own* T^y 
know their present ^grades, abilities, habits, activities anii home life. 
They brainstorm the job opportunities that might^;^ available to thejn 
and decide if any of these would make them happy for ten years* Then 
they are told they have an additional year before being on their own; 
they decide what preparat^Idns they should make and what information they 
need to help them make plans: 



AUDLENCE^: Grades 10-12 

METHO D (s) : Brainstorming, perfional investigation * 

For additional information see: Gelatt, H.B,, et al. f ieci slons and outcome 
p. • 44. • 
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ACTIVITY ; Al Selects Courses , z 

DESCRIPTION : Students engage in a pragranraed instructional activity to 

learn about the usefulness of various information sources for luaking . ' 
decistons about course selection. They put themselves in the place of 
Al who must select the courses he needs for high sch5ol.' Students ^read 
*a suramary of twelve resources that ar'l" ^ailable to Al to help him 
nsake his decisions. These include Al's own thoughts, things he might 
read, actions he might take, and people he might consult. Students select 
the three resource^ they think would be most helpful. They find detailed 
descriptions of the help these thre^ sources offer, and determine the 
adequacy of that help. If necessary, they refer again to the original 
list of twelve resources and select three more, ^^hen they have received 
sufficient information— or exhausted all twelve re$ources~they state 

what decisions they think Al should make,' which infonnation was the most 

I 

influential , and wbe^er .still more information is needed. ' 



A UDIENC E: Grades 9-12 ' 

M ETHO D (s) : Programmed instruction 



I 



For additional information see: G^latt, H.b\, et a\ . necidinp.. p. 27, 
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ACTIVITY : (ionstitutii 



ifcnal C 



Convention 



f this activity Is to help students develop 



PESCRIPTIQNj : The pu^ 

■ ■ f 

the ability to make decisions and' analyze the consequences of those 
decisions. Students assume roles in forming a simulated government, 
similar to that of the United' States. A^'the class formulates a con^ 
stitution, they make many decisions and weigh the consequences of the 
decisions''. Each student keeps a diary of his or her position on . 
decisions and the reasons behind those positions. 



AUDIEICE: Grades 7-9 



\ METHOD (s) : Simulation 



For additional ' informati.on see : ^ Flyn'n, D.J 
in Iowa, p. 38. 



Mode 



Is \or c 



fireer education 
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ACTIVITY r Critical Deciisions 
DESCRIPTION : Ttiis exercise is designed to help students evaluate the 

jelative iraportance of varipiis educational. ^-and career decision's. 

Students read tha true account of a young woman who seemed unable to' 

set appVopriate edfucational and career goals. Students determine 
' which of the wonian^6 decisions "had: important effects on her life, and 

^ey discuss possible actions tha^i might have helped her move in positive 

' . - r • . 3 • 

directions. §tud^nts then decide Wi^at kind pf advice they would give . 
the young woman were she to come ^ to them -^f or help. 



/\.UinENCE: Grades 7-12 - . • " V^ 

' ■ ^ .^- --. m... 

M ETHOD (s).; Case study • , 

For additional information see: Gelatt, H.B. et al . Deciding, "Q. 9. 
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ACTIVITY ; Decisions, Decisions -■ ' ' . 

— ' * 

DESCRIPTION : This activity provides students with ai^decision-^making ex- 
pe^^xence in which they are forced to choose between two values they , 
prize. Students listen to 12 situations read by th4 teacher. ^ One, for ^ 
example, beg-ins by saying, "You're flunking a ^ourse. It's the day 
before the exam, and somehow your friend has gotten^ hold of a copy 
- of 'the final*. Students rate each situation pu a grid according 

, ^ • ^ / - ■ ■ ■ 

to the degree of difficulty they. experience in making the decisions that , 

are called for. When the grids ar^ conplete, large key words, 

representing each slti3a|:ion, are placed on the floor. ^ Students stand 

beside the card that represents the situation most 5if f icuTt^"^ot^Th^^ 

• . ■ "* • 

to- solve* They then receive printed copies of the situations aitd write 

s 

their solutions to each. Small discussion groups are-formed for studei^its 
to discuss tl^ie more difficult. of their decisions. ; 



AUDIENCE: Grades 7-9 



M ETHOD (s) : Personal investigation,^ small group discussion 

For additional information seet' Parma City School 'D|.sLr let , A sourcebook 
of activities for student guidance, p. 2A. ^ i 
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ACTIVITY: Values in Making Decisions 
DESCRIPTION r TUis activity provides the opportunity to determine the 

4*. 

. « ' ■ ' _ 

relationship between people's values and decisions they tnake about the 
^ ^-course* of their lives. Students read four brief stories describing 
1 com;non hu^nan dx lemmas that require . decisions-making. For each situation, 
' students write ^ the solution th^ think the person would probably choose, 

and the values th§ person holds that would lead to that decision. 



AUOT^ENCji;: 5 Grad-es ^-12 
METHOD ( s ) ; Ca £^4* s t ud y 

r jaadxtional informatli 



Eo 



on see: Gelatt, H.B,, et al. Deciding.^, p. 16 
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ACTIVITY : Whatever Happened to Debbie Kra&t? ' . 

DESCRIPTION ; This is a progrannsred instructional, activity de^if»ned to in- 
* crease aw^rexjess of the career and life^style choices that are available 
to young women. Each person takes the role of Debbie,"^ high school 
senior deciding what to^do after graduation. Initially, the choices 



offered to Debbie are: go to college in the fall, get a^ob, raari'y Ker 
boyfriend, or spend the suminer on t*e beach and wait until fall to make ' 
a decision. Each choice 4s followed'by several options which require 
''Debbie" to turn to a specified page and encounter another set of options. 
Eventually, "Debbie" is led to seven questions which call, for an analysis 
of actions and the ways in which she inighVlhave been helped to become * 
aware of alternatives that she did not consider. ' 



AUDTj^NCE: Grades 10-12 



Programyfted instruction * * \ 
For additiona> information see : "Whatever happened to Debbie Kraft?" 
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CAREER EDUCATION RESOITRC 



Thld section contains information on a variety of resources available 
P to sc>^l personnel and community participants who are formulating career 
education programs for their schools- -It includes sources of information 
on programs, practices, and materials, and sources of technical assistance 

The first part of this section is an anno ia ted list of gource^ of 

*■ 

information on career educatlonX activities. Included in this list are 
publications which contain tapre detailed information on the activities 
which are briefly described in the first five sections of this booklet. 
The next part provides information on national and local resource rfftnters 
which offer information and/or technical assistance on career education 
programs. 
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Sources of Additional Information 



Andrews, E. , Hansen, M.L.,, & Ritvo, P.' Exploring arts^ja^^d humanities 
careers "in tlie community . Washington, D.C. ; ~U.,S^ Gbvernment 
Pricing Office, 1976. 

^\ • . ■ ■ ■ 

l This guide for planning out-of-school programs contains brief sugges- 

:ions on how to locate and coordinate coimnunlty resources. It 

focuses on eight types of community experiences, including shadowing, 

interviewing, field trips, internlShips and apprenticeships> Xhe ^ 

advantages, disadvantages, objectives, activities and evaluation 

methods are described for each type. The guide is* useful as an. 

overview of possible ideas schjJols might explore and adapt* 

I 

Aronstein, L.W. Care er education teacher^s Rulde, West Nyack, N,Y.: 
Rockland County BOCES, 1974. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
No. ED 107 911). 

This is a collection of teacher's guides for six instructional units 
which emphasize the infusion of career education into existing cur- 



ricula^ .Each unit is organised under sever^al ^strategies and majc^r 
aims, subdivided Into categories of objectives^ concepts, suggested 
a^ctivities, resources, aod e\i^aluat'ifon procedures. Most units conclude 



with a bibliography of additional resource materials. The guidtes were 
, designed to provide resources from which teachers might design and 
implement thQlr own teaching-^learning situations. 

Axelrod, V., Drier, H. , KimmeJfc K, , & Sechler, J. Career resource centers . 
Columbus, Ohio: Center for Vocational Education, 1977. 

This handbook makes practical suggestions for organizing, imple- 

menting, and ^evaluating career resource centers. The information 



was meant for secondary school centers, but can be adapted according 
k 

• to purposes and need. The exhibits and appendices would help per- 

sons operating and/or planning a career resource center. 

Boyce, V., Daugherty, H,, & Browu, Career education: T^e TQle Qf 

. school-related youth groups and voluntary organizations ^ (Information 
^ ' ) Series No. 108). Columbus, Ohio: Center for Vocational Education, 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Career Education, 1977. 

^'his document reviews the purposes and activities of youth groups and , 

volunteet' organizations, such as the Girl Scouts and YMCA, to deter- 
4 ' • 

mine th*lr relationship to career education. The paper identifies 
areas ^hich need the garticipation of these groups and suggests stra- 
tegies to Involve them. Individual organizations are listed and 
the£r career education programs are descs^bod." 

California 5tate Department of Education. , Implement ins** career education . 

An administrator's handbook. Sacramento, Calif,: Author, 1976. 

. . ^ . ^ 

'Four brief, volcmes outline basic information on concept and process, 
administration, and model practices used for career education imple- 
• mentation in California public schools . -A fU^h^volume outlines 

\ . - ■ 

I "exera'plary practices" from various schcSols- Suggested tasks and 

discussion topics are Included. f , 



Campbell, R. , Rodebaugh, H., & Shajtry, P. ^uildins cbtaprehensive career 
guidance pr ograms for secondairy schuuls . Columbu$ , ' Ohio : National 
Center for Research in Vocatioiial Education, 1978. 

This is a handbook of programs, practices and models of career 



— education for aKondary schools. An overview of current practicas 
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Is provided, as well as descriptions of Instructional activities t;^at 
• > — ^ 

are related to guidance, self -awareness, career awareness, and career 

* exploration. 

it . 

Career Education Workshop . West Nyack, N.Y. : Parker Publishing, 

This monthly newsletter disseminates practical information for career 

education professionals. Articles focus on staff development, 

^ ■ * 

teaching ideas, professional growth, and funding. 

Carlson, , et al. Self-concept exploration, A career education resource 
guide . St. Paul^ Minn.*: Minnesota Department of Kducation, 1972. 
(ERIC Documenfc-^production Service No. ED 128^54). , 

. c " ■ , , ■ * . 

The processes of self-discovery and career exploration are combined ^ 

In this learning opportunities package, which is one of a series 

* ^ developed for use at the high school level. The objectives, learning 

exper.iences and, appended activities? may be implemented through the 
■ traditional subject areas or taught by teachers and/or counselors 
n as self-4:ontained*\nini-courses or group guidance units. Other 

learning opportunities packages, in the series .deal i^ith^^ Life 

Styles and Work," "Value Identif -ij^ation," "^he Social Contribution 

' ■ . ' . ' . / \ 

of Work^" and "Signif icant Others." /' i , 

Cogent Associates. Wo rking it out: Secondary teacher' s mgtrr^al . Printeton 
N.J. : Author, 1 975 . . , 

This is part, of Project HEAR,^ sed^f -awareness , career awareness, and 

•"^ ^ ^ . ^ 

decision-makifig curri^uTui| for grades 4-12. Designed to broadert 

/ ' - ' ' 

students^ career options and eliminate occupational sex stereotyping. 



thege activitifes make use of audio-visuals, simulation games, and 
written materials. Project HEAR has been validated by the U,S. 
Office of Education guidelines as a successful, cost-ef f ectiv^fiand 
. - exportable program. ^ . v 

Cofirad, D. , & Hedin, D. Action learning in Minnesota - St. Paul, Minn.: 
Center *for Youth Development and Research, 1^75. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 117 016). 

This publication describes over 100 activity-oriented programs in 
which students learn through a combination of direct experience, and 

. associated instruction or reflection., A number of programs relate 

■. ,• / 
"to career education. . / • 

Darrell, B.' Role of writing in the world of work: An experimental enrich- 
. , ment- -program for first-year English . (ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service No. ED 1A4 060). 

This program shows studeritfe how writing is. related to various careers. 
It is intended^to increase student interest developing writing skill 



Drews, P. flight plan: Toward a career, choice . Report prepared- for the 

Office of Career Education. Akr^:!, Ohio: Akron Public Schools, 1977. 

'1 Akron's career education programs for stxidents systein--wide,' grades. 
K-12 are described in this manua^^f^Inciud'Tgd are a variety of programs 
in whicYi employers and' the communit'y- at- large collaborated with the 
schools to help students relate educatio'n to work. -*SectJ.6hs on ^n-. 

•, service training, parental invplvemeiit , national programs, and 
. cailaboration between th^, sshgol district and -local institutions of 
higher education are also included. 



EPiE Career education SET. Volume 1: How to select and evaluate 

Instructional materials . New York: Educational Products Information 
Exchange, 1975, . 

■ 'A . , . , ■ 

This book (volume one of a tvo-volume set) Is dl'isigned to provide 



\ 

\ 



schools with tools for selecting and evaluating career education 
instructional materials* It provides techniques foi; e:*amining 
materials,, including checklist questions for detecting and counter- 
acting sexist and racial bias, and points up the need to choose 

materials that fit with those already in use in the school system. 

' ' ' * 

EPIE Career education SET* Volume 2: Analysis of seven hundred prescreened 

This catalq^ contains abstracts of commercial and noncommercial 
career educatio\^ate|:ials for all age levels. Materials are^ groitped 
in seven color codied sections: printed materials, filmstrips, films', 



products under de\|elopment • The analyses 0^ the materials contain 
Information on objectives, content, methods, and producer Vs mean§ of 
evaluation as well as career education ' focus, i«e., self-knowledge, 
decision-^making, /and career awareness. All o£ the information is 



>rie 



briefly noted inl chart form. No opinions are offered on |he quality 
df the material^ listed - 

V 

Evans, R.N., Hoyt,/K.B. & Mangum, G.L. Career education in the middle/ 
junior high schools . Salt Lake City, Utah: Olympus, 1973,' - ' 

This is the tihird volume in a series which includes Career Education: 

U^at It Is and How To Do It and Career Educat ion and the Elementary 

School- Teaclji^r . It outlines current career development practices at 
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the middle and junior high level; surveys Ideas' for incorporating 
career education In the academic, fineartk, and practical arts class- 

■ . . i '■ 

room;, discusses possible forms of active work experience in grades, 
5-9; and summarizes suggestions for organizing career education pro- 
grams in middle-junior high schools. Bibliographies are included for 
each of, the above topics. 

••J 

Tar West Laboratory for Educational Research and DeVelopinent • Educational 
S j^rograms th,at work . 6th ed. San Francisco: Author, 1979. 

The nearly 250 programs described in this catalogue have been judged 
as exemplary %by the s^tandards and guidelines of the U.S. Office of 
Education. Experience-based career education, performance-based 
career education, and community involvement programs are included* 
Mos^ of these programs were, developed, and continue to be operated, 
*^by local school p^sonnel* ' ' \ ' ' * 

• . . ^ - ^ N ■ , 

Finn, P. ,^V^^awson, J. Career education activities for subject area 

teachers grades 9 througlji 1? ^ Cambridge, Mass.: Abt Publications, 
1975- , . ' " 

This i^ a practicaf manual of specific exercises for Infusing career 

* education concerns into math, science, English, social ^udies, health, 

• and art classes. It includes a variety of activity types, such as 

I 

pcle play, field trip, poll, and debate. A chai^ter on resources deals 
with teaching techniques, stereotyping, and use of the community. 
Activities are Idw coat, practical, easy to structure, and'Televant to 



V 



traditional skills . Two re la ted publ feat Lous contain act ivi ties fo 
graces 1 through 6 and 6 through 9. 
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Flynn, D.J, Models for 'career' education in Iowa: Implementing -career 
education objectives in the classroom: Exploration phase . (ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service No. ED 118 728). 




This document, which is paxt of a series, suggests methods ^^l^^i^te- 
grating career education objectives and activities into the junior 
high school ^c^^rriculum. The Exploration Phase of the Iowa project is 
composed of activities focusing on self-concept , world-of-wprk, and 
self and world-of-work/ The activities are presented in th^ follow- 
ing format: career education object ly^^;./^^^^ 

objectives ; kc'clvlt^ies related/ each "instructional* objective, 

• r^esoyrce materials; and suggestions for student evaluation. 

f ■ 

€ 

Gelatt, H.B.^ et al. Deciding . New York, N.^. : College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1972*- 



This is a course of study to guid^ junior and senior high school 
students in developing decision-making skills. Exercises are grouped 
into uni^s dealing with < personal values, use of relevant information, 
and use of effective strategies, There is an accompanying Leader's 
Guide, 



Gelatt, H.B», et al. Decisions an d outcomes . New York, N.Y, ; College 
Entrance Exan?ina t ion Board , 1972. % ' ' ' '^ i 



This outgrowth of the Deciding program is designed to help older 
high school students, college students, and adults develop and 
apply decision-rmaking skills. Exercises deal with typical and real- 
life situations faced by many people who need to make fairly comple;< 
personal i^. educational^ and c^eer decisions. There is an accotifpany In 

/ % 

Leader's Gui4£i. 
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Hansen, M.L., et al. • 391 ways to ^xplo:re arts and humanities careers > 
Washington, D.C. :. U.S. Governinent Printing. Off Jpe," 1976 . 



Intended for grades 7-*l^, these simple, pilot-te^ed career explora- 
tion activities tie into basic activities in regular: school courses. 
Twenty-five career areas' include cTesign, dance, editing, museum work, 
religious occupations, legal professions, and arts management. Use- 



ful for adding jcareer dimensions to standard classroom work, 

Hebfeisen, A, .# Peer proaram for youth . , Minneapolis, Minn.: Aug^isburg 
Publishing House, 1973> ; 



This book contains a detailed description of PEER — Positive 

Educational Experiences in Relationships, a stru.(Jtured series of 

activities designed to enable y<juth to develop- ^elf-est^eiHi self ^ 

/ understanding and communication skills. The program, which is appro- 

priate for groups of 6-12 participants, includes many exercises for 

i 

teachijig the values and needs of others, and acknowledging one^s own 
positive qualities* ^ \^ 

HedstroTTi, J., & Turner, N.J. Career e.ducation sourcebook . Boulder, Colo 
Social Science Education Consortium, Tnc^ , 1911. 

Thi^ sourcebook analyzes 47 sets of materials which can be used as 
both social studies and career education curriculum. Each entry in- 
eludes a checklist of major characteristics such as grade level, 
activities, and career education elii^ments, followed by a two page 
narrative description of the matesial ' s purpose, orgapizatloq,, and 
contents, Mu^^timedia kits and series are emphasized. The sourceboo 



is useful for choosing materials for closer examination. Related 
publications include: Career ' Education Mat erials Analysts Instrume nt 
and Tips for Infusing Career Ed u catio n. -in the Curriculum. 



Hoyt, K.B. C ommunity r esource-s for career education . (Monographs on \| 
career education). Washington, D.C.: p.S. Government Printing m 
Office, ""1976. 

This is a report on two "mini-conferences** conducted with representa- 
tives from ^he business-labor^ industry community. Included are 
suggestions for involving community members in programs; results* of 
efforts of such groups ^^s Girl Spouts, Boy Scouts, Junior Achievement, 
Chamber of Commerce, National Alliai\ce of Businessmen, and private 

'"fcbmpafiieK;./aud cromment^ on the future for'- community involvement. 

■ ■ " ' _ / ■ . . ' ' ^ . 

Jackson, D.J^ Planning ahead for career chcfice . Ithaca, N.Y.:" Cornell * 
Institute for Research and Development in Career Education, 197.6. 



ingSMini 



This is an instructor's guide for the Career Decision Making _ 

f ' ■ \ 

Courge^ designed to ^romete self -awareness arid improve career 
decision-making skills of 10th, 11 th, and 12th grade students, ^'he 
program is divided into three units: '^'alues, Occupational Informa- 
tion, Decision Point, Altogether, there are 15 leai:'ning capsv^es, , 
each comprising individual and group activities. * ^ 



Mangum, G, , et al. Career education' in the' academic classroom . Salt* ^ake 
City, Utah: Olympus, 1975, , ' , ' \ . 

This book grew out of a, conference sponsored byl the National Founa^-- 

tion for the Improvement of Education vi which classroom teachers. and 

representatives irom j^ven national associations met to discuss the^ 
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I relatlohship between career education arid tke traditional academic , 

• ' disciplii^s. Each of the associati'ons represented produced a state- 
raent that discussed t^ie* following: (1) the , ^relationship bejtween the 
goals of career education and the goals o'f their specific discipline, 
(2) the issuJ^s fhat relate to career education in each discipline, 
' (3) technicjiikes for 'infusing career education into tWe curriculum,, 

and (4) career ^education activities that complement the goals of 
the specific disciplines " ' ' . .% 

' •* Maple Heights 'Equity Careerj|Education Program. ' Equity career education : . 

curriculum guide . I4apre Heights, Ohio: Author, 1976.- (ERIC Docmaent ^ 
- ^Reproduction Service l3o. ED- 131 241). 

Curriculum guides for . grades 3, 6, 8;, and 10 are contained in this 

jdocument. f^r each grade level, "a r•at:io^ale for grade plans precedes. 

the stated objectives, levels, subject are'as, concepts and processes. 

Learning intent, learning activities, -.suggested mat£?rials, and evald- 
'■ < . ' ' . ^' 1 ' ■ . . . ' • . 

' ■ ation procedure's are described in depth, , 'Objectives 'and .activities 

foj grade 8 emphasize career orientation 'and' expand the guidance 

emphasis on evaluating individual interests 'and abilities ,^ and relat- 

ing th'ese to life-career situafTons. Objectives and activitie^, for 

grade 10 continue the guidance emphasis by encouraging career- explora^ 



J - 



tdon based on learner self-assessment.. 

McClain, T.W. , Sockol^ R.A. Community educat ion/ wo.^k pollabor atiqn : 
?4asgachuse{:ts perspective . Amherst, Mass.: IngCitute tor 
Governmental Studies, 1977. ' , , 

This is a guidebook for establishing education-work linkages in the 
. comtnunity^. Tlie booklet oytlines ^the key dimensions of ediAation/ 
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work collaboration, offers strategies for implementing programs, an^ 
describes efforts that are currently underway in 12 Massachtxset^t^ , 
coiamunities. - v- ' 



,McClure, L. ^ Cook, S. , & Thompson, V, Expei;ience-based ieajrrilBsV How to 
make the 'community your classrooia , ^ Portland, Ore. : Ho^^Ghwest « 
Regional Educational Laboratory, 1977. . 

. De^ignfed for educators who are interested ii^ itag^iemetiting - an " 

experience-based carper education program, phi^ i^uide|}0pk prpvides 

a comprehensive introduction to the planiring^ development , ^nd 

'' . * ■ ' ' * 

management of a program'. It discus^s^ the i^isheral concept o£* 

experiential learning and offers specif^c-techniqWs for practical 

application t9- any subject area. , ^ ' ^ 

.'■■/'■■'■ ^ ' ' ^ 

McKinley, The original American eamy mornfng primer; A how-to-do-it 

guide for implementing career education In rural schools * Cashmere, 
/'Wash. : Cashm'ere School, Tjis^rip^i^, n.d. , / - ' ' ' ~^ 

The approach of this guide is b^^^d on establishing tasks ^using seven 

■ ■ . /.'/'■-■'.■■■ ■ • . ■ • /i 

elements of tareer education; apprec^iation and attitude^, self- ./ 
awareness, decision-making, educational awareness, economit awareness ^, 

" ' / . / ^ " ' 4f 

beginning c09ipetency, and *ei^pl6yability skills. The rural setting / 

discussedMn term^ of career education. Examples of approiiches , / 

/ ' ■ / "' * " ■ ' ' ' /' ' * * 

materials, readings," and-.activities ^are culled from a v^^ri^ty of/ 

' ' ■ ■ . ■ • A 

sources. . ' . . 

' ■■( 

•Meerbach, J. The fiar^er resource center . (New vistafi in counseling series 
vol. *8) . ■ New York: Human Sciences Press, 197^^- C 

, ■ / " ' ■ / ^ ' / . '■ 

This guid'0 describes how te develop and -fmpVement a career/ resource 



centefy f^Om coti^ceptlon to evaluation- Six brief vignettes illustyate 



/ 



the problems aj^d mo ti vat ions- of educators intro'ducing career 

» . 

resource cen4:ers into different ty'pes of schools. Chapters on 

advisory, cfotamlt't'ees^' sources of funding, materials selection, 

staffing, and equipment are included. ' ' 

■ . . ' » ' 

National Association of Secondary School Principals. 25 action learning 
schools . ,Reston, Va* : Author, 1974. - 

The development .of action learning is discussed.' Descriptions *of 
action learning program^ include details about such issfu^s as enroll- 

. 4. ' ♦ 

ment, *grade level, amount of time provided for worH, Experience, award 

ing o^f ^credit, and payment for stu^fctats. ' . 

■ . 

National Center for Career Education. Mini^-llbrary for senior high' 
- grades 10-12 . Missoula, Mont.; Natianal :Center f or Career 
Education, n.d,* /: ^ ^ 

Each minVlibrary is a prescreenek ccriiection of approximately 2500 

pages of teacher-prepared instructional materials. Mini-libraries 

in the areas of'math^ social^,^ tidies, science, language arts, and 

guidance include materials crefated as part of extensive career educa- 

^ ■ ' ', ■ /'' ■ ■ ■ J, 

tioti projects in such *j>^£^ Mesa, Arizona, an^ Roseville, Minn/- > 
sota. Mini-libraries ar6 also, available for . primary, intemie^diate , 

/•■ /■■■ ' ■ ■• 

•I and jHinior high gifade^". 
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Nadional Commissipn'^ oij /Resourcifes for, Youth. ^^^^ ro l es for youth in the 



/ 



V* 

school and commuiyity. New York: Ci^ta!tion Press, 1974< 
^ ^ ^ ,- — i. . ■ _ ^ 

The programs d^^scribed^jin this book were selected by the National 

• ' ■ / . ^. . 

doimnissxon "oil Resources for Youth from hundreds of youth- involvement 



projects carried on in various parts of the United States-. In each 
instancy, young people are/have been productively involved in activi- 

ties that have value for themselves and othef people. These are 

>«• « • ■ 

successful programs that have enabled young people to participate 

^ in productive adult act^ities, thereby easing their transition from 

adolescence to constructive . adult life. T^e projects have taken 

place in laany^ settings, but"'iaost; are school related in some way. 

' •■ • % ■ . ■ ' ' 

National Manpower Institute. Work and service experience for youth . 
W^shlngton^ D.C. ; Author,. 1978. 

This includes discussions of issues and constraints involved in the 

/' ' • • 

development of career education programs, descriptions of re|iresenta- 

/ • ■ ■ ■ ' ' ^ 

ve programs, and references to qrganiEatlons and publications that 
are releyant resources. ' ^ 

■ ■ ' • ^ ■ 

Ohio State Departmejit of Education. Qareer exploration curr.iculuin supple'- 
ment for gr ad^s 9-10 . Columbus , ^Ohlo : Author, 19?4. 

, ■ ■ • ' 

This is a collection of concrete approaches that school districts in * 
Ohio are utilizing to implement and integrate carqyjjr exploration . 
throughc^ut the curriculum. Included are career exploration simula- 
tio|Ts, lessbns and units; specific information -on skills required for 
certain jobs; a nine-page decision-making unit entitled '^Know" Thyself 
ai\d a brief hands-on implementation guide, 

Oregon State Departgient of Education, Career Ruidance techniques for . 
' / classrooiti teachers: Indlviduallased learnins systetns for career/ 

vocational education. Staff development . Salem, Ore.: Author, n.d. 

r~~ . . • ■ - " 

These eight packages ir\clude materials on career guidance in the areas 
o-f ; valuing", decision-making, life style, community resources. 



wqrking relationships, occupational information^ parental involVement, 
and tests. Included in each package is information on goals, materi- 
als required^ physical setting, procedure, a:nd other per tiiient""^ topics , . 
Sample activities are presented, \ 

Parma City School District, A sourcebook of activities for, student guiiiance 
. gj-ades 7-9 1 > (ERIS Document Reproduction Service No, 154 327). • , 

This guide 'contains actlvfties and materials to' be used in conducting 
group guidance activities for junio^r high school student^ Grou^) pro- 
cess guidelines are included, as, well as 63 activities with complete 
directions and, in some instances, materials for duplication. . 

Partners in Career Education. Teacher-developed ^ Infused Qurriculum modules ; 
Arlington, Te^.: Author^ 1977. " . ' 

This series of six teacher-developed infused curriculum modules is , 

* ■ 

meant to provide guidance to teachers in the infusion' of career 
education concepts into the curriculum in various subject areas 
.and. grade levelsl ' The activities are described in term^ of nine 
basic learner* outcomes* for career education. The main portion of 
these volumes consists of an exploration of the construction ^£ 
the modules'and specif ie illustrations of career education • concepts, 
with activities and resource suggestions. , - 

Pepperman, g. , et al. Getting started: A guide 'to writing your own • 

curriculuTn- .Lewisburg, Pa.: cfentral Susquehanna Intermediate Unit, 
' . 1976. " 

Nearly- 500 classroom activities related .to marti, science, the arts, . 
. social studies, language arts, and guidance are included in this • ^ 
compendium. A uniform format sfiecifies .curriculum and career 



Ion 



education objectives, estimated time, instructional process, and 
essential resources for eac!^ exercise. There is one volume each 
for elementary," junior high and senior high school, A brief organi- 

zational volume discusses staffing, structuring, and equipping a 

' ■ ** • ♦ 

career education program. * , ' * 

Ritvo, P., S^Hansen, M.L. Career^ guidance in the arts and humanities : 

Activities, ' Information, ,and resources for grades 7-12 ." Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government, Printing Off ice, 1976. 

• This' guide is intended for; teachers and counselors working with 
groups* of students or w^^th individuals in grades 7-12. It eont^ins 
. activities, descriptions of careers, interest inventories, and ll^ts 
of possible sources for detail ormation on arts and Jiumanities 

careers. There is also a chapter on- counseling gifted and talented 
students. This manual is a companion to a series of six student 
guides and four other teacher/counselor guides to career exploration 
in the arts and humanities. ^ - • 



Stein^*>W.M. , et al. ' Increasing guidance effectiveness through school " 
coimnunlty cooperation: A guide to developing . cooperative relation- 
ships between schools and business, industry and labor in rural* com- 
munities .. Columbus, Ohio: National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, 1978. ^ - ' . ^ 

This volume is designed to help rural schools, plan and implement 

\ ■ * 

involvement -of business, industry, and labor in programs of careef 

■ r ■ , . * . ^ ,. ^ : • ^ . ^ . • ^ 

information and advice, hands-on and vicarious work, experience, and 
personal contact' with adults in the work world. It describes a wide 
variety of practical career •prr.bjtects already designed and carried out 
in rural areas. Descrip&i.€?ns include names, addre?SG3, and sam^e 
orms. ' . - ' % 
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Tiedetaan, D.V. , Schreiber, H. ^ & W^ssell, T.R. , Jr. Key resources in 

career education; . An annotated, guide .- Washington, D.C: National 
Institute of Education^ 1976. . ', ' , *' 

This guide consolidates a vas^ amount of information about 

■■ ' . ■ ' ^ 

career education for use hy decision-^makers and practitioneirs. Avail- 
able resources are categorized as: ' (1) concepts in^ career edycation; 
(2) factors in implementing career education; . (3) models and programs 
in career education; (A) resource guides in" career education; and (5) 
organizational resources in career education. The section on state . 
models* describes more than 100 ^ograms, grouped by state* The imple- 
^mentation section includes guides. and handbooks as' well as theoretical 
./ works on implementation, ' - * , 

Tyler, R.W.,* ed. From youth to constructive adult lifA; The role of the 
public ^gchooll Berkeley, Calif. : McCutchen, 19781 

The author focuses on problems of socialization and 0f entering the 

world of work as important issues in the transition from adolescence 

to adulthood. Considerable atrention is given to the overaj.1 rol^ 

of the school in this transition, and to specific programs, designed 



to aid students. 
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U.S. Office of Career Education. Career education : How to do itt Creative 
' approaches by local practitioners . Washington, D.C.: Author, 1974. 
(ERIC>.Document Reproduction Service tJo. ED 105 282). 

These career education activities were written by practicing teachers 
of grades K-12. Writers were participants in mini-conferences con--'' 
-ducted by the Office of Careei* Education, U.S. Office of Education, , • 

a 

-^tiat 'drew from outstanding, canepr education programs throughout the 
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country. ■ Program characteristics ^re varie^d, but emphasize infusion, 
work ^ experience, conununity and parental involvement, development of 
good work habits, and 4ecisif^n'-making. * 

» V ■ ^ ■ . * 

y „ ■ ' 

^'Wha\:ever happened ip De|?bie Kraft?'' 'Seattle, Washi, : . Femini'Sts Northwest 
1975. (ERIQ Dobmnent Reproduction Service No. ED 128 2350. 

This, educational game Is designed to riis^ the awareness of educators 

counselors, students, and parents about the cj^areer and lifers tyl^^ 

cholines available to young »wfc>men. 
• * * 

Wong,E*, & Smisko, A user* s guidfe to selected published tests in 

career education and career guidance\ Madison, Wis. : Wisconsin 
Vocational Studies Center , n1979. 

' The tests reviewed in this publj-cation measure personal, j|inter- 

personal, and social skills related to job seeking and jof) keeping. 

. \ • ' ^ ■ . ' , . 
Test abstracts include a desci^ption, of the components ot the test, 

norms used, coefficients ofjreliability and validity, and the ad- 

■ •./ / - ■■ ' ' 

vantages or \tses of the tests. The tests are grouped in three cate-^. 
gories: (1) career/vocational education, (2) personality inventories 



and (3)^mea^Hrt"5^ent inventories relevant to industrial settings. 
There is an index of publishing firms from which the materials can 
be ordered,^ , , • j - 
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Career Education Resource and 
Technical Assistance Centers I 



NEW JERSEY 



New Jerijey Occupational Resource Center 
Building 871 , New Jersey Job Corps C^ter* 
•Plainfield Avenue , • 
Edison, New Jersey 08817 

^^hone: (201) 985-7769 or <201) 98V7929 

FOCUS: Career Education, €areer Counseling, Special Need% 

« 

Populations, Bilingual Materials, Sex Equity, Vocational 
i ... 

Education. " •• * ^ 



SERVICES' 



Workshops « A series of one-day workshops are held at the Cepter 
from September to' May, at a nominal charge ($ 6,00 per person 
1978-79, lunc^ Included) : Workshop topics inclfide: Use of 
Educational Games/Simulations, In-service Vocational Staff 
Development /Proposal Writing, Competency--Based Curriculum for 
Vocational and Career Education, Careet Resource Centers, and 
'many mpre. 

Circulating^ Librar y: The Resource Center has a large circulating 

collection of curriculum materials, mostly commerically produced, 

> 

including: films, filmstrips, kits, audio-cassettes, games/sim- 
ulations, and printed materials. 'It also maintains an EKIC micro- 
fiche' collection, dissertations on microfilm, perTodicals, and 
documents. Microfiche readers are available for loan. 
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NEW JERSEY # ■ - ' . . * , 

New Jersey Vocational - Teciinicai' Curriculum 'Laboratory 
Rutgers - The State' Universi4:y • - ^ ' 

4fG3 - Kilmer Campus " . ' ^ 

I -New Bxunswick^ New j?ersey 08903 

'Phone: (2Q1) 932-5845 



;■ > ■ ' . ■ - - 

FOCUS: ^^ocational-Technical Educatfon, Career Education, Special « 

' * * • ' ' ' 

Needs Populations, Bilingual Materials. 

SERVICES: - , 

Workshops. Month-long workshops ,. ysually held during the' teummet- . 

^ " 'N 1 ' / ■ 

provide a select group of 'teachers assistance in develofiing new 

■ 1 ' ' , : ' A ' 

curriculum piaterials. 
I ^ 

Library. The Lab has a rather extensive library of teacher- 
developed and conmierical curriculxim mat<iirials. Also available 
. are microf-iche copies of materials produced bv states beloqging 
to the Northeai^^ Network for Curriculum Coordination. 
Curriculum Sear ches. The Laboratory provides requesters with 
current information regarding extant curriculum products which 
relate , to an In^lvidu^l area of concern,^ ' Search|!S are conducted' 
on national, state and regional levels. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 



I 

i 



Central Su^quehmyia Tntermodiate Unit (CSIU) 
82 University Ave Aug 
Lewisburg, PA. 17837 \ 

Phone: (717) 524-4431 

• r 

FOCUS: Career education program implementation. 
SERVICES: ^ 

C\. . . . ■ 

Technical Assistance > In-service training is provided for 
5 /- 



' teacher's, counselors, administrators, and paraprofessioiials in 
four arerfs: human relations, instructional media, curriculum 

• infusion, and community resources. The programs and materials * 
used in this training have been validated' by the^Pe^nsylvania 
Diffusion Panel, Services are ava;ilable to schools outside 
the Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit (CSIU) area. After- 
the initial training, CSIU s^aff members are availabe.to work 

/ with d;lstrlcts in a consulting capacity. , ^ 

Curriculum Materials , CSIU maintains a 'coll^cti^on of career 
education materials which school personnel may review for * 
possible use. ' ' • 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

• ■ . ■ . ' ■ •/ 

■ ■ ■ . X 
Pennsylvania Guidance Seirvice Center 

c/o-Harrisburg -^Area Comiaunity College . 
101 College Center 

33CiO Cameron Street Road . . 

• Harrisburg, PA. 17110 ^ ' " / 

'phone: {7l7) 236-9533 Extension 283 - * - 

FOCUS: Career Development, Decision-Making, Self-Assessment and 

Values, Careers and Jobs, Job Placement, and •Professional 

^* . Development, . 

SERVICES: ' . . " 

Curriculuia Materials . This center has up-to--date multimedia 

materials ptoduced by over 100 publishers. School personnel 

preview materials at the center. The Center's staff 

provide demonstrations of materials and their use. 

Worlcshops » In-service workshops are* conducted for school 

personnel involved ill beginning or improving career guidance. 

programs. Workshops can take place either at the Center, or% 

at the school requesting the Service. Workshops arrangements 

should be made at least one month 'in advance. ^ 
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PENNS'^LVANIA ' * 
Regional 'Library Medla^ Examination Centers; 
. " EASTEI^ hmk B RANCH. 

' ■ — 

Philadelpkia . Schbol J&istric t . 
HoVn Currictilum Center , 
Franl&fot'd Cas^tor . Av'es. • 



Philadelphia,' PA. ^19124 

'(.2i5> sas-os^s ' • 

. i . 

NORtHEASt ERN AREA BRANCH 

• .Luzertte #18- 
368 'Tioga Avenue 
Kingston, PA. 18704 

' .(717) 287-9681 



FOCUS: Evaluation and selection 
SERVICES: 



' NORTHWESTERN 'AREA 1WANCH 
— ■ [—* — • 

Northwest Tri- County TU /A5 

252 'Va-ter'fardxStreet 

Edinboro, . PA. 16412- 

,(814) 734-561^ .ext. 234 • 

/ SOUTH CENTRAL AREA BRANCtI ' 

Lanca^,ter-Lebanon III #13^ 
P.O. Box^ 248 •'. 
West Cottage Avenue 

PA. _ 17551 ' 

\ (717) .87l-f;2939 

WESTEK^'^'ARKA BgANCH ' . . 
<^-r-. -' ^ ■ ■ m — ■ . ^ 

"Alleghney Coyct^IU //3 

Two Allegheny'' Cent e?,*'-Sui]fi5e 13(50". 

' I Pittsburgh," PA. 15^12 ' ' 

(4,1-2) 323-574^8 . ■ : ; . " 

Inritrupt ional materials . 



.'liibrarV . ,' The^e centers maintairh collections' or^pritit anvi non- . j 



>1? 



print instructional materials , * including career education ma- 

:% ' ' * .. ^ 

tferials. These collections are? available^ Sto^. teachers, libraries, 
and administrators , who wish to review material^KTior to purchase. 
Consultati o n Services , Professional advice is Offered in the | 
areas of: evaluation^ of collations; planning for acquisitions ; 
administration, organization, and use of instructional materials; 
and -^^e^4^Gctj|.on X5f instructional materials. ^ 



PENNSYLVANIA 



Res4arch and Information Serviced fot Education (R.I.S.E.) 

198 'Allendale Road ■ * / 

Kit^g of Prussia, PA. 19406 

Phone: (21 5) 265-6056 . . - - . '> • ^ . ' 

i , • i 

FOCUS: Educational I'esear-ch,' development, .planning, exemplary practices 



and human resources. 



SERVICES : • • ' . , 

S . ir ' • 

. * ' ■ m 

Inforioatldn Services . ^ R.I.S.E. is a. state-wide information center 

— . ' / ■ 

which responds to school district requests for literature searche^, 
computer bibliographies and other print based information packets' 
Diffusion Services . R.I.S.E. provides technical and (very niodest) 
. financi^al assistance to schopls, school districts, and interraedlate 
units as they adopt or adapt pjrograms -frhlch have been validated 
either by the Pennsylvania Diffusion Panel or the Joint Dissemi-- 
, nation ^viev** Panel (JDRP) . 'The technical assistance R.I.S.E. 

provides • ihcludes help .in^'identifying,' selecting", and installing , 

' , ' ' ■ ■ . \ ' ■■ 

such programs, . . • . . " . 
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Educational Resources Association 



^ 8^ East >iain Street 
/Newark, Deiaware 19711 



, Phb-ae: (302) 454-2425 *\ . ) 

FOCUS: Infusion 'of career education topias into the main content 
\areas of the school curriculum. 



SERVICfeS: 



Clearinghouse J Educational Resources Association identifies 
and recruits community resource people who volunteer .t6 h?lp 



teaphers relate their course, content to the km^l^^fi^e^d/ 

utilized in various occupations, , Delaware teachers^ ^^^'ho ^phdiie 

• • ■ ■ * ■ . . V • ^v* • ' 7 ' • 

the clearinghouse ate assigned a resource person who is wi^ijirig 

and able to show 'on-the-jal>, a?*plications' of the ^dlibject matter 
bejlng taught. , ♦■ • - ■ ■ 

Workshops. In*-S€frvice' tra^^in'g provided by Educational Re^^ 
sources Associatiotr is intended to help school ^ers^nnel xjelAte 
what students learn in ^schopd to the tasks perfonaed in various 



occupations- 
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DELAWARE 



Library- Information Center ' , . . 

* Department of Public Instruction 
P.O. Sox 1402 • , 

Dover, Efelaware, 19901 ^ 

* '• * 
^hone: (302) 678-4692' ' ' ' ,/ 

FOCUS: Educational practices, products, and research. 
■ SERVICES: " ' ^ , ' • 

^ Information Servtfc:^^ ,. The Library*-' Informiatioa Center responds 
to information requests from Delaware educators by providing 
bibliographies, ,^6cument abstracts, atjd laicrofiche a^d/or 

■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ^ ' ■ 

^ paper' copies of jourriii|jj articles, and ERIC' documents. The 
Cei^ter^s information search and retrieval service. (^IfEw^ upon 
, ' its own library resources, which include the ERIC document 

collection, and/upon national computerdzed data bases, other 
information centers, and the sta^ffs of the Department of Public 
Instruction, ^ other state agencies, and institutionJ^f higher 
education, . 
Technical Assistance , Field ^staf-f assist school district 
personnel in identifying ieducational problems, gathering 
relevant infonnatioa, analyzing possible alternative solutions, 
\^and implementing instructional. Inprov^ents. 
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NATIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS * ' " 

> , 
" National Center For Career, Educ//ion (NCCE)- 
UnivefSity of Montana/ 
P.O. Bpx. 7815 - . - / 
.' Missoula^ Montana 5^807 

Phone: X406) '243-5262 

FOCUS: Career education tlfe^lcs Infused in the :pain content are'jis of 



tha school curricMum. 



SERVICES: . 

Workshops . 'la-serevice training provided at the Cfenter is intended 

; ■ - . ' - , ■ . - \ 

to help school fffrspnnel utilize existing career education -pro- 

■ ■ . *■ ■ J ■ 

grams and mk^Mals to plan and develop curricula . 

■ /' m ' ' 
Resource B ank/// Ttie NCCE data ba$e consists of a bank of over 

7000 career f^ucation instructional materials* "Hie contents of 



the bank Inaiudes mainly non-commerical (mostly teacher-'made) 
learning m^ueria Is and currlculuth guides, " 



NATIONAL- RESOURCE CENTERS i 

* 

National Commission on Resources for Youtb, Inc. (NCRY) ' 
36 W. 44th Street ' 1 ' „ 

New York, N.Y. 10036 ' ' 

• Phoixe: (212) 840-2844 . 

FOCUS: Yoiith participation t)rograms. 

, , * / ' . . ■ ' ^ * . ' 

SERVICES: ' 

Clearingjiouse > NCRY i^enti£ies\ exemplary youth participation 

programs, prepares program case studies, and disseminates 

program information through a newsletter, "Resources for 

Youth,'' ^nd other pub lie actions. * 

Technical Assistance *. "JICRY responds to requests for assistance 
' in Selecting or developing programs that encourage significant 
youth involvement in community service programs • 
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NATIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS ' . . 

National Education Practice File 

Bibliographic Retrieval Services, Inc. , • 

Corporation Park, Building 702 

■ Scotia, New York 12302 
' • " '. • * ' 

Phone: (212) 840-2844 * * ^ * , 

FOCUSi Educatioti programs and practices nationwide 
SERVICES: " . • <^ 

Information Services > The National Education Practice File 
provides computer access to iiff^rmation on promising programs 
vind/practices. Career Education practices are Included "fenly • 
if they have been^^valldated' by t|:ie Joint Dissemination Review 



Panel pr approved by 'a state e^cation agency as an ESEA 'Title 

IV-C program. 

* ■ ' • ■ 
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